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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

WuiLe outward appearances would imply that the dispute with 
Switzerland is daily pushed by Prussia more close to a war, the 
doubt has gained ground whether after all a peaceful arrange- 
ment may not be made. Both parties, indeed, would seem to be 
inexorable. The Swiss Government is said to have ofticiously 
conveyed to his Prussian Majesty an offer, that if the insurgents 
of September should be pronounced guilty, they should be par- 


doned : 
since he denies the right of the Republic to try his loyal sub- 


jects. 
have been broken off; the King continues his military prepara- 
tions; the officers of his army are publicly named, and he ap- 
pears to be preparing for the attack as soon as the termination 
of the Christmas holidays shall enable him to do so without dis- 
turbing the family-parties in which his officers are at present en- 
gaged. 

On the other side, Switzerland is collecting her forees. But 
it is said that, like King Frederick William, the Federal Govern- 
ment would accept the mediation of neutral Powers, although it 
insists upon persevering with the regular course of law. 

The position of the French Government is not perfectly clear. 
Last week we noticed a quasi-manifesto in the Mon:teur inti- 
mating that if Switzerland persevered in resistance she would 
lose the good-will of France. This week a report has circulated 
that the Emperor Napoleon has made another declaration, that 
he would not sanction anything like an armed intervention. 
Thus he appears to balance his warning towards Switzerland 
with his warning towards Prussia. There might be many rea- 
sons for this assumption of a neutral attitude. It is certain that 
the French people are not quite so subdued as they have been ; 
they do sometimes murmur ; and even officers of the army are 
said to have avowed their sympathy with Switzerland in the 
most open manner, 

All these rumours, however, 
The latest reports strengthen the dubitation, and revive the ap- 
prehension that no progress has been made in attempts to settle 
the affair amicably. 


are shrouded in much obscurity. 


The suspicions naturally created by the disclaimers of the Rus- 
sian organs are corroborated, and it appears only too probable 
that Russia is moving in Central Asia. The Caspian is the scene 
of some unusual activities ; and Russian officers are said to have 
made an advance into the Persian province of Mazanderan, sur- 
veying it as a preparative for Russian occupation in the event of 
open war between Persia and England. Some French journals, 
which probably draw their inspiration from head-quarters in 
Paris, profess great concern for the safety of the English empire 
in India, as if they already saw Russia advancing to its destrue- 
tion. Of course we have no such fears; but there is a concur- 
rence of opinion leading to the belief that Russia is waiting to 
take advantage of opportunity for making as much mischief as 
she can against England on the Indian frontier. Our Plenipo- 
tentiaries in the Paris Conference will not be blind to those signs. 


If the expedition of Captain Hartstein to England had no 


a proposal which the Monarch is said to have spurned, | 
| policy and good feeling dictates a renewal of complete relations. 


other effect, it would prove the good-will of the United States 


towards this country ; but it has also enabled the Americans to 
learn the kind of reception which their friendliness would meet 
(Larest Epirion.] 


All diplomatic relations between Prussia and Switzerland | 
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beyond the cold atmosphere of the official pale. As soon as it 
came to personal intercourse, whether with Sovereign, Minister, 
or people, there could be little mistake: and it is far from being 
improbable that this ‘little incident operates with other not un- 
important considerations to terminate the deg official 
estrangement which has existed since the unhappy enlistment 

Indeed, there are many reasons why the British Governe 
should close that formal state of coolness forthwith. On 


ree of 


affair. 
ment 


| the election of a new President, it would be a matter of course 


to offer a renewal of established relations in the usual way; but 
who is that President ? It is Mr. Buchanan, the very man who 
was the diplomatic representative of the United States when the 
dispute began. * Government could not on that 
account refuse to send an Ambassador, since it could not recog- 


Of course, our 


| nize the Envoy in the President; and so the best w ay to avoid 


making the concession to Buchanan, is to effect the reconcilement 
at The war, out of which the enlistment 
question arose, is no more. The settlement of the troublesome 
Central American questions has been arranged, : wanting only the 
ratification of the American Senate ; and it cannot be an object 
of our Government to supply our enemies among the minority in 
the Senate with any argument derived from the aspect of a 
Eve ry purpose in 


once with Pierce. 


formal perseverance in a formal coolness. 
keeping up the severance has passed ; every consideration of 


The only question now turns upon the choice of the man to be 
sent out on a mission scarcely less important than Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s in Sir Robert Peel’s time. Several have been 
named; Mr. Charles Villiers has been openly mentioned by the 
Daily News, but the appointment is contradicted by the Globe. 
Mr. Villiers would have been well suited, as he has political ex- 


persons 


| perience, attested liberality, and—what is not without its value 


I he sc are still 


among * the citizens "—high family connexions, 


| considerations for the choice of the right man; and it is hardly 


} conceivable that, however 


- high ” 


statesman should refuse a post where he can do so much public 


his position, any patriotic 
service, 


Notwithstanding the suspense usually allowed at this season to 
public activity, the agitation against the Income-tax continues, 


and maintains its signs of importance. The most promising fact 


| for Ministerial quictists is the extent of disagreement among the 


inhabitants of different places. At one they go for reduction, at 
another for amendment with the reduction, at a third for * total 
and immediate” repeal: but these differences do not appear to 
affect the unanimity and earnestness of the feeling that the In- 
come-tax as it is ought not to be maintained beyond April next. 
Strong testimony indeed is brought against the working of any 
such impost. The Mayor of Rochester, an Income-tax Com- 
missioner, gave evidence against it, as a premium to perjury and 
an unequal burden to the truthteller ; of which there can be no 
doubt. The obvious and overruling difficulty lies in the mani- 
fest productivity of the tax— its fifteen millions of tangible 
revenue, But, however the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
wish to retain it, the popular dislike may defeat his wishes ; all 
the more since Members cannot blindfold their eyes to the contin- 
gencies of a dissolution ; and in the present temper of the towns, 
a vote for the Income-tax would be very detrimental to a candi- 
date for reélection. 

We do not attach much weight-to the report that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is already preparing to relinquish a part to 
keep the rest—that he will relinquish 6d, to keep 10d., with a 
promise to descend yet lower next year. Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer seldom give up a productive tax till they are compelled. 
But one truth Sir George Lewis might have learned from the past 
history of this very tax. The people bore it pati ntly while they 
were asked to contribute for a positive and suflicient purpose, 
such as the war, or the reform of our tariff. If, on the cessation 
of the war, an intelligent programme of further reform in the 
tariff had been laid before Parliament and the public, ‘ for con- 
sideration during the recess,”’ and prosecution ‘‘ next st ssion,”” it is 
probable that we should have heard little of this agitation against 


the Income-tax. 
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If we are not mistaken, the festivities of the season, and the 
rural retreats to which our publie men customarily resort at this 
part of the year, have been diversified to an unusual degree with 
public receptions ; for mingling with the private parties of the 
season have been many public dinners, and other local, almost 
family entertainments. Scotland has been conspicuous in the 
news presented to us this week. Perth has been complimenting 
its Member, Mr. Kinnaird; Dundee, Mr. Duncan; Lord Pan- 
mure has borne off no small share of the weleome. Among the 
topics handled, in one shape or other, education has been con- 
spicuous. Really, the difficulty would seem to consist partly in 
the want of an efficient Opposition, which would give concentra- 
tion and efficiency to the purpose of those who talk at public 
meetings with so small a proportion of acts in Parliament as the 
result. 








The Perth mecting afforded Mr. Kinnaird an opportunity for | 


showing his scheme of an ‘ independent” party, which would 
operate upon the Government in the House without opposing it, 
and ‘give all the benefit to the Government of a vigorous 
Opposition,” without that which Mr. Kinnaird conceives to be a 
great evil, ‘“‘the constant change of Governments.” We do not 
see our way to carrying out this proposal. If the Members did 
exercise any control over the Government, we can scarcely con- 
ceive a greater opportunity and bait for corruption. But since 
they are not to change the Government—that is, not to give their 
warnings practical effect—we imagine that they would exercise 
no control over the Ministers, and the project wov' e result- 
less. The principle is of a kind which, if it we .ceessful, 
would be dangerous and mischievous—if virtuous, uw: How- 
ever, it was an ingenious notion—far better than many others to 
promote rattling of tables and ringing of glasses. 

At the Dundee meeting, Lord Panmure came out strongly on 
a branch of the convict question. As the Colonies will not re- 
ceive our convicts, the only means of checking an accumulation 
of the criminal element in our community, he said, is prevention, 
by means of education. If we put this ayowal from Lord Pan- 
mure together with recent demonstrations in Manchester, we 
might anticipate a very important combination for next session, 
And Mr. Monckton Milnes has been vigorously taking the Baines 
by the horns in his own county, controverting that system 
which, on the lucus a non lucendo theory, is called “the Volun- 
tary.” 


LCSs. 


The great drainage discussion, which has vexed London s¢ 
long to so little purpose, has at last been put in better train for 
practical handling. The Metropolitan Board of Works has de- 
finitively adopted ‘‘ the B* plan” of drainage, and has presented 
it to the Chief Commissioner in due form. This goes as far as 
the act compels the Board, or, we might say, permits it. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, keeps in view the larger proposal 
for extending the drainage works to the German Ocean. It 
forms a fair question, how far the intermediate counties, which 
would in some degree be benefited by relief from the pollution of 
the Thames, and by the manuring facilities of the grand duct, 
should not be made to contribute towards the ulterior expense. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, however, proposes that the whole subject, 
with all the plans submitted to him, whether by the Board of 
Works or other persons, shall be referred to three engineers 
whom he will appoint for the purpose ; 
Parliament armed with the materials for inviting a Parliament- 
ary decision. This is a course dictated by such clear common 
sense, that we cannot help hoping for substantial success. 


Che Caurt. 


Like her subjects, Queen Victoria kept Christmas Day by attending 
divine service in the morning. The Dean of Windsor read the service 
and administered the sacrament. 

The Duke of Cambridge, Sir Colin Campbell, the Prince of Leiningen, 
and Prince Edward of Leiningen, have been her Majesty’s guests during 
the week, 


Che Aletropalis. 

St. Thomas’s Day having fallen on Sunday, the various Wards of 
London City met on Monday to elect their representatives and talk over 
their affairs, There was but a scanty attendance in many wards; in 
most cases the old members were reélected, but in some wards theri 
were smart contests. Generally speaking, the subjects talked about were 
local,—the cemetery question, the vacant ground near St. Paul's, misap- 
propriation of the City funds, and the like. There was one subject, 
however, of general interest,—the double Income-tax, 
demned in four wards, 


which was con- 


President Thwaites and a deputation from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had an interview with Sir Benjamin Hall on Monday, to submit 
their amended plan of outfall for the main-drainage of the Metropolis, 
known as plan B*. It is simply an alteration of the original plan B, so 
as to embody the suggestions of Captain Burstal; and it removes the out- 
falls to the nearest point at which they could by any possibility be made 
in compliance with the terms of the statute. 


and then he will go to | 


| tish Bank. 


signees, opposed the motion, as it would be useless. 


| on Sunday. 


Benjamin, he informed the deputation of the course he 
‘He will appoint three engineers, two civil and one 
he can find, and to them he will refer all the plans and reports 

the Metropolitan Board; and as the best plan that ingenuity can * 
vise is the plan that should be adopted, he will direct ‘th: 
neers not to confine themselves to the plan submitted by the Board 
but to give the fullest information on the subject, and to set forth pos. 
other plan which they may think calculated to obtain the object in y ‘ows 
This course is necessary, because, should Government lend money Po 
Board, it must be with the consent of Parliament, 7 fe 


—__—______ 
\ should pursue, 
military, the best 


de- 
engi- 


can 


and Parliament 


ho must 
see that the best-qualified men have considered the subject, and that the 
best plan is adopted. The Metropolis will not be called upon to pay any 


expense that may be incurred in carrying the sewage further down the 
river; but the engineers will have to report on the proper quotas which 
the districts through which such additional works would pass ought ¢, 
pay. At the close of the interview, Sir Benjamin Hall said, “* Well, now. 
I hope we shall bring this difficult question to a close’: Mr. Thwaites 
repli d, * I hope so too,”’ 


The daily journals of yesterday contained the now customary an- 
nouncement so_ gratifying to the feelings, that the inmates of th, 
workhouses of London and the vic inity participated in the festivities of 
Christmas Day : at every workhouse, apparently, roast beef, plum- 
pudding, and beer, were provided for dinner, and fruit, tobaci , and 
other little luxuries, were distributed. In some cases, the children 
were amused with magic lanterns. The statistical returns show a larg, 
general reduction in the number of recipients of poor-relief, in-door or 
out-door; but in several cases a slight ‘vcvease is marked, and in one or 
two instances the augmentation is considerable—332 in Stepney, 338 in 
Brentford. 


The Bishop of London held his first ordination at St. Paul’s ¢ athedra] 
As it was understood that he would deliver something of 
the nature of a charge from the pulpit, many clergymen attended, and 
the whole congreation was very large. The Bishop's discourse was ad- 
dressed to the clergy, and urged on them the importance of godliness, 
activity, friendliness to the poor, and simplicity in preaching. 

The Middlesex Registration Society was dissolved at a special meeting 
held in the late Society’s rooms, Jermyn Street, on Monday. Mr. ( \p- 
pock moved and Mr. Geesin seconded the motion to dissolve ; the forme: 
remarking that he was “thoroughly disheartened by the conduct of th 
Liberal electors’’; the latter, that he was “thoroughly and heartily 
sickened with the Liberal interest, which he considers most illiberal,” 
The reason for this step is want of funds, 








A meeting was held on Tuesday at the London Mechanics’ Institution, 
Southampton Buildings, to hear from Dr. King and Lieutenant Pim 
reasons for a further search after the Franklin Expedition. It was fi- 
nally resolved that there ought to be a further search in the track pro- 
posed by Dr, King and Lieutenant Pim. 


In the Court of Arches, on Saturday, Sir John Dodson gave judgment in 


the cases of Liddell versus Westerton and Liddell versus Beal Both cases 
were appeals from the judgment of Dr, Lushington in the Consistory Court 


of London ;—who, at the suit of Mr. Westerton, ‘* ordered the removal of 
the eredence-table in St. Paul’s, the cross on or near the communion-table, 
all cloths used in the church for covering the communion-table, and their 
substitution by one only covering of silk or other decent stuff’’;—and on the 
application of Mr. Beale, had deereed a monition ‘to remove from St. Bar- 
nabas the stone altar, and directed the substitution of a moveable table of 
wood: to remove the ecredence-table, the cross on the altar, ilso that 
on the screen ; to take away the coverings of the structure used as a com- 
munion-table, and to use in their place one only covering of silk or othe: 
decent stuff; to remove any cover ornamented with lace or embroidery used 
when the sacrament was administered ; to substitute a fair white linen cloth 


ind 





in lieu thereof; and, lastly, to cause the Ten Commandments to be set up 
at the East end of the chancel,”’ Against this judgment the defendants 
appealed to the Court of Arches. Sir John Dodson entered minutely ( 


the merits of the question, particularly respecting the cross; and contirmes 
the judgment of the Court below in all respects, with costs. Mr. Liddell’s 
proctor asserted appeals in both cases to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday, an application was made by Mr. 
Lawrence to Commissioner Holroyd to sanction a petition to the Court of 
Chancery for the appointment of a receiver in the matter of the Royal Bri- 
! The object was to protect individual shareholders from actions 
Mr. Linklater, for the as- 
The 
use their personal influence to stay individual actions. Mr 
jected the application. It was premature; and it was not clear that ap- 
pointing a receiver would operate in the way suggested. Besides, ought 
the Court of Bankruptcy to interfere to prevent creditors getting thei 


and executions at the instance of creditors 
issignees would 


Holroyd re- 


money by a method laid down by the law? The going again to Chancery 
would not benefit the creditors, and it would hold out only a delusive hope 
to the shareholders. Mr. Linklater mentioned that 100,000/. would be 
handed over by the official manager to the assignee that day, all to be dis- 


tributed as a dividend as quickly as possibl: 
On Tuesday, there was a meeting for proof of debts and declaration of 


dividend. Mr. Linklater announced that the debts proved up to that day 
amounted to rather more than 360,000/., and that the first dividend will be 
| 5s. 6d. in the pound; which, it is hoped, will be paid before the end of this 
} wear. Mr. Maxwell, a trade assignee, culogized the energy and tact exhi- 
hited by Mr. Linklater: in which Commissioner Holroyd concurred. _ The 
Commissioner suggested to the shareholders, that their best course would be 
to provide funds at once to pay their de bts. Mr. Lawrance stated that he 


| 


had applied to the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices to hear an apy al 
respecting the appointment of a receiver; and they had fixed the 2d of Ja- 
nuary to consider the matter. 

The Exchequer Court at Guildhall seems to be a very nice place, charming- 
ly managed. The barristers’ seats are seized by idlers, who behave as if the 
court were the gallery of a minor theatre. The other day, Justice Cresswell, 
after threatening to fine the usher if he did not keep ** silence’’ in the 
court, ordered all the intruders instantly to quit their usurped seats. ** The 

i ind without, 


dilapidated walls, running down with moisture from within 
ornamented with dingy pictorial nudities and efforts of the painter's genius 
—the ventilation of which would seem to have been modelled after that of 
the Black Hole in Caleutta—in short, every ingredient in the construction, 


This being explained to Sir | the fittings, and the management of this court, render it, in the opinion 
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says the writer of the report, ‘‘a disgrace to 
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———— 
of every one who knows it,”’ 


the authorities of the City of London.” 


before the Southwark Magistrate with garot- 
ting and robbing Mr. Hogan, a Government clerk. The tale is instructive 
to those who have any desire to know what steps to pursue to get garott d 
Mr. Hogan had been to Deptford on business ; returning in the evening, he 
i Bricklayers’ Arms; he wanted to get to 
in the neighbourhood, and thus he got 
into Kent Street that was a misfortune. Next he applied to two women 
standing by a public-house to direct him to London Bridge: according to 
his statement, they said they would direct him if he would stand something 
to drink ; according to their account, Mr Hogan offered the drink when he 
made the inquiry. However, he entered the public-house with these street 
women, and gave On returning to the street, the 
women, pointing, said, * Phat’s the way.”’” Mr. Hogan pursued the route 
indicated, and speedily fell among thieves ; whe garotted him, rifled his pock- 
ets, and fled. For twenty their victim lay on the ground power- 
less; then he managed to tind a po Through the information of the 
women, the robbers were discovered and arrested. The women state that 
they were not connected with the thieves ; but one of the rubbers, Williams, 
when Jane Evans had given her evidence, exclaimed, ** This woman is in the 
robbery ; and may the tirst drop of water I drink turn to aquafortis if she did 

% ’ The woman denied that she had re- 


not receive five shillings out of it 
ceived anything, and protested that she knew nothing of Williams except 


Three fellows were « harged 


alighted from an omnibus at the 
London Bridge ; he was a strange! 


them wine and biscuits. 


reeman, 


meeting him at times at a public-hous The robbers were remanded, 

A correspondent of the 7imes gives “the latest development of the ga- 
rotte.”’ On Sunday evening, ** between eight and nine o’clock, a voung 
lady was returning home from church. Her way lay along Oxford Street, 
and she took the quiet South side, apprehending no danger in such a 
crowded thoroughfare Just as sh is passing Laurie and Marner’s coach- 
manufactory, a man, whom she had noticed for some time dodging along- 


side of her, suddenly seized her by the arms, and pinned them behind het 





back. At the same moment, another fellow rushed forward, apparently to 
assist in rifling her. The lady’s te r was so great that she could not call 
out; but, fortunately, at this instant a policeman turned into Oxford Street 
from one of the small streets, and the vagabonds immediately ran across the 
street, where they mingled with the cr land disappeared. The young lady 
was brought home in a ca half 1 with terror and agitation. Suecess 
and impunity have apparently made these rascals so bold that they no longer 


contine their operations to by-lanes, but attack us in the 
thoroughfares of the metropolis ; t! enabling us to realize one advantage, 
not contemplated by the immortal George Robins, of ‘ rus in urbe.’ ”’ 

Pierce, Burgess, and Tester, charged \ gold-robbery, finally 
examined by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday No new evidence of much 
importance was received, Pier would reserve his defence; Bur- 
gess and Tester said that they w t guilty.”’ They were committed 

Last week, Thomas Hogbe1 1 yougg man, clerk to Messrs. Field and 
Co., the stockbrokers who acted for Redpath, was ch irged before the Clerk- 
enwell Magistrate with having been « forgery of a signatur 


meerned in the 
to a transfer of 1000/. Great Northern Railway stock. Mr. Hogben was at- 


most frequented 





were 





e said he 





testing witness to the signature of ** Ge Hammond,”’ though that signa- 
ture was really written by Redpat) Mr. Hogben declared that he had 
‘*no guilty knowledge of the transaction.”’ He was liberated on bail 


Clerkenwell Ma 
them. More evidences 
effected Mr. Wood, one of 
firm which acted for 
tcdpath unlimited confidence, and had 
If Redpath had come to me ind told m 
should have believed him, and 
acted uy lpath’s word and 


Redpath and Kent were reéxamined by th istrate on 
Wednesday, Mr. Hogben beside 
given showing how fraudulent 
Mr. Hogben’s employers, a partnes 
Redpath, said—** We reposed in I 
very large transactions with him 
that that was the signature of Hamn 
might have acted upon it I might have 
signed that document, notwithstanding it says, ‘ signed, sealed, and de- 
livered by me, in the presence of George Sidney Hammond.’”’ Mr, Sleigh 
made a warm appeal to the Magistrate in favour of Hogben, urging that he 
should be at once diseharged. But Mr. Tyrwhitt said the case was clearly 
one fora jury. He committed all the accused; but Mr. Hogben was again 
liberated on bail. 

Railway-clerks and bank-directors are not to have a monopoly in taking 
other people’s money by the ten-thousand. C.G. Manini, one of the col- 
lectors of poor-rates for the City of London Union, and John Paul, an assist- 
ibsconded; Manini leaving large deficiencies in his accounts, 
also a defaulter \ reward of 100/. is offered for then 
Board have ordered Mr. Rowsell, the clerk to the 
Guardians, to be suspended : there is, however, no allegation of criminality 
against him. It is said that the defaleations of Manini and Paul amount 
50,000/.! [Had the City of London Union any auditors ? 

Henry Frederick Carr, a youth, was brought before Sir Robert Carden for 
pawning certain pieces of handkerchief silk, under suspicious circumstances 
he said he had been induced t by a mun with whom he got into con- 
versation in the street, and he stated that he was very respectably con- 
nected. The latter assertion was fully proved—Mr. Thwaites, Chairman of 
the Beard of Works, a neighbour to Carr's father, testified to the fact The 
youth was permitted to depart Soon after, he attempted to pawn mort 
silk handkerchiefs : he and again brought before the 
Alderman. It now turned out that the prisoner had been in the service of 
Mr. Meeking, a dr uper on Holborn Hill ; and the goods were identitied as 
having been taken from the sto« Carr has been remanded 

Edward Horace Montetiore has been remanded by Alderman Kennedy on a 
charge of uttering a forged bil 5300/7. with intent to defraud the London 
and Westminster Bank. The uttering occurred at Cape Town; where th 
rape r attempted to get the money from the Cape Bank by presenting tw 
ills of a set of three, the third having been sent to China Vhe 
bills were forged. For the prisoner it was urged, that there was no proof of 
a forgery in England ; on hand, from the Cape ex 
pressed their doubts whether st bills were drawn upon 
could be obtained in the 

Anthony Flood, a young man to be respectably connected, has been 
remanded on various charges of uttering worthless checks to defraud trades- 
men. The checks purported to be drawn by Lieutenant James D. Dundas, 
on Messrs. M‘Grigor and Co.: th Lieutenant Dundas is 
in India, and Flood personated him 
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The children attached to the Sunday school of St. Paul’s Church, Fins- 
bury, were induced to de posit one p nny per week to form a provident fund 
to provide books and oth rticl it Christmas: a trustec R seed 26/7. thus 
accumulated in the British Bank; the bank failed, and the children are de- 
prived of their little fund A gentleman laid the matter before the Worship 
Street Magistrate, and Mr. Har ill cranted 5/7. from the poor-box. 

On Saturday, the Goldsmiths’ Company sent their annual gift of 207. for 
the poor-box of each Police Court; a seasonable aid for the really dis- 


tressed, 





SPECTATOR. 


Provincial, 

Anti-Income-tax meetings continue to be held in the provinci 
Cirencester and Exeter have to be added to the list of t 
the reduction of the impost to sevenpence in April next, and a reform 
the mode of is regards permanent and precarious incom 
Both meetings were held under the 

At Plymouth, a meeting, calle 


al towns 


assessment 
vuspices of the chief magistrates 

ind presided over by the Mayor, w 
heldon Monday, and adopted substantially the sam: resolutions. Or 
of the speakers, Dr. Rowe, said that, although th 


l 
l 
country 

} 


whs desirous of 


had hitherto 


submitted to the burden cheerfully, the time has arrived when it becomes 


necessary to show the Chancellor of the Exchequer that they are im 
patient 

Cheltenham met in its Town-hall on Tuesday. Captain Berkeley, th 
Member for the borough, presided; and denounced the 
the Income-tax at 16d, in the pound beyond April next, as a violatior 
of promises m vk 
ment.” They also asked for 


realized property.” A mecting at Rochester on the same day 


similar resolutions 





continuance ot 


at the time of its enactment by her M ajesty’s Govern- 
‘a fair and equitably apportioned tax upon 
] issed 


East Kent will lose the services of one of its County Members in tl 
early part of the ensuing session, Sir Edward Dering ha with feel- 
ings of sincere regret’ informed his constituents that he cannot attend 
His medical advisers, he writes, have recommended him to seck a warmer 
climate until the cold winds of spring have passed away, and he there- 
fore on the point of embarkins Egypt 

Sir William Codrington ha pted an invitation to become a cand 

for Greenwich Che support of the Army and Navy, Reform, Fre 
Civil and Religious Liberty, are the stapl f Sir Willian 
‘he election quarrel at Southampton increases in bitten \ m 


I stril in th 
ment made by Mr. Lankester, chairman of a me: 


Lankester read a stat 


hear an address from Mr, Weguelin Mr ment 
. conversation with I 1 Palmerston at Broadlands, in which his Lord 
ship declared that Mr Andrews is totally unfit to | Member 
Parliament, and that his conduct is very impolitic in dividing t 
Liberal party Mr. Andrews is said to have written to Lord Palmersto 
whether hi 1 really said what Mr. Lankester at the meetir 


inquiring 
stated he did; 


kester permission to men 


ind if his Lordship did say so, whether he gave Mr, La 


tion it in public 
Captain Hartstein and his brother officers of the Resolute have bo 


given and received hospitable entertainment at Portsmoutl The Ca 
tain has paid a visit to the Premicr, at Broadlands, and return d charm 
with the cordiality of | ! On Tuesday received a deputati 
from the Liverpool Shipowners Association id in reply to their addr 
made a neat little sp ! 

** To say that I f red by this unmistakeable mark of your con 
deration would but f y express my sense of the compliment which y 
have thus paid through me to the Government whose representative I n 
have the honour to b Meeting you as delegates from the shipowners 
the greatest commercial city of the United Kingdom, I rejoice at the kind] 
feel thus manifested for a nation with whose interests you are so int 
mately connected In my present mission to your Government, you car 


read the spirit of Americans towards the people of this country, and « 

mutual bonds of origin and 
cordial re | 
to which both nations have, in a spi: 
changed our aneient 


have become almost 


easily believe that your happy allusion to the 
community of feelin 
uivancement of science and the arts, 
of generous rivalry, so greatly contributed, hav 
Miles and seconds 
ngers of our commerce fly like steam shutth 
May that spirit of friend 


1ich has given t 


between us will meet with a sponse hae 


graphical positions synonym 
words, and now th 
between us a fabri 
enterprise, nd 


iron messt 
of mutual interest 
enlightened 


weaving 


emulation, purpose, W 





shipping interests the distinguished place they occupy throughout the ur 
verse, ever continue.’ 
On the same evenin together with his officers, he was the guest 


the Mayor and Corporation of Portsmouth, at the Portland Hotel, Sout 
sea Mr. Croskey. the American Consul-General of the district, t 
heads of the naval and military departments, except Sir George Seymor 
unavoidably absent, and a number of officers of both services, contribut 
to render the dinner a success rhe tone of the speaking was one « 
tinual interchange of friendly feelings and compliments Mr 
took of the occasion to make some remarks of a political cl 
racter, not without interest at this time 
‘* England should glory in America’s prosperity America rejoices when 
she hears of the increase of British prosperity and the extension of Briti 
i legitimate direction for she knows that such extension Is ¢ 
emblems of civilization, the Bible, the 
ws that wherever the banner of St 


Crosk 


rdvantage 


empire in 
companied by thos 


y newspaper, a 
the plough ; she kn 


George waves the 








will be found freedom of opinion, freedom of speech, personal liberty, a 
that universal benefactor of mankind, commerce; and therefore she 
s. Why should not England also rejoice if new territory be placed u 

der the benign influct { r institutions, whi h insure like benefits 
the world at | e, and give f vernment to and develop the natural 1 

1 of tl ntries that may join our Union The world is large 
enough for both nat to fulfil their respective manifest destinies without 
ming into conflict with each other. The East seems peculiarly the fi 
of action wherein the civilized duties of England must continue to be ¢ 
ployed. The West would appr ir to be, both geographically and otherwise, t 
sphere in which America rather than England should exercise the influe: 
vhich the Anglo-Saxon race h ver failed to exercise amongst semib:. 
barous people, or over eveloped imtries At all events, while the fect 
ings of the two unt ! \ med towards each other by this hay 
event, it bec the duty of both not only to foster the present kindly fe 
ings. but to adopt such courses as will guard against anything that may t 
to disturb them. Let us hear no more talk of war between England 
America Ifthe w is should be uttered or printed, let us refuse to | 
them or to see ther Let each be chary of the other’s honour and feeling 
our own is alweys remember that hard words too often lead to herd 
blows; al t as both nations speak the same language, whatever is w 
ten or said about either is diffuse ly circulated, and the full force and me 
i felt and appreciated. I would not be understood to deprecate the 





discussion 
but let it be don 
set aught down in malice 
by that good common sense which distinguishes both nations, provided 


in either country of the domestic affairs or politics of the othe 
in kindness and with kind words : ‘ Nothing extenuate, n 
If difficult questions arise, they will be set 
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preposterous idea is done away with that either nation wishes to insult the 
other.” 

In replying for the army of the United States, Mr. Croskey said that 
the time might come when England and the United States would have to 


form a coalition for the defence of common interests and civilization. If 


that time should come, England had only to ask the United States, and 
then those States would be ready to join the Mother-country in the de- 
fence of those principles which each nation so highly prizes. 


At a soirée of the Pontefract Mechanics’ Institution, on Tuesday, an 
animated discussion—for such it really was though conducted in a friendly 
guise—was raised by the Reverend R. Stainforth, who insisted upon the 
necessity of combining temporal education with religious instruction. 
This drew forth an admirable speech from Mr. Monckton Milnes. 

Mr. Milnes agreed as to the necessity of giving both religious and tem- 
poral instruction ; but in this country each man exercises his undoubted 
right to bring up his children in the ereed he prefers: thus the question 
is encumbered with difficulties ; but they may be surmounted if each man in 
his own sphere will talk and think more of what we wish to do rather than 
of what we wish not to do. It affects the whole of the difference of his 
progress in life whether a man is educated or not educated. There may be 
educated rascals, but education helps a man to get on in life, and his tempt- 
ations to crime are necessarily far less than those of the man who is stag- 
gered at the very entrance into life with his own ignorance. The refusal 
of our great Australian Colonies prevents our throwing upon them that 
burden of crime which we have heretofore been able to shove off to the 
other end of the world. For the first time in a hundred years we are called 
upon to provide for our criminal population ; and the only course to relieve 
this country from a great calamity is to take up the young—to take care that 
the naughty boy does not pass into the adult criminal. 


A short time since, a daring burglary was committed at Manor Oaks 
the house of Mr. Bradley, a Sheffield brewer. On Monday last, a pub- 
lic meeting was held in Sheffield Park, near Mr. Bradley’s house, “ to 
consider what better means can be adopted to protect life and property.” 
The meeting pledged itself “‘to sink all minor differences in considering 
the cause of the vast increase of crime, to grapple with the evil, and 
bring about, if possible, a better state of things.’ They also recom- 
mended an increase of the Sheffield police-force. 


At the Warwick Assizes, two men were convicted of burglary. In passing 
sentence, Mr. Justice Willes remarked, that they had been sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude in January 1855; then liberated on tickets-of-leave ; 
and again at the bar of justice in December 1856. The ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem has been proved to be fallacious, and injurious to the criminals and the 
public. ‘* You two young fellows,’’ continued the Judge, ‘‘ are well able to 
earn an honest livelihood, and I heartily wish that you could. I hope. for 
the sake of the convicts themselves, that we may return to a system which 
sends them out to a colony where labour is in great demand, and where 
they may (as many transports have done) regain good characters and be- 
come useful members of society. In order to give you a chance of being 
sent to such a place, in the event of the former system being renewed—as 
many persons, together with myself, fervently hope it will be—I will sen- 
tence you to be transported for twenty years.”’ 

At Lewes Assizes, on Tuesday, Charles Hendrick, the youth who stabbed 
a girl at Brighton, was tried for that outrage. 
eovered to be able to attend and give evidence. 
Ballantine pleaded his?youth—eighteen only—in extenuation of his foolish 
act, and begged the Jury not to fix the stigma of felony upon him. The 
Judge thought the felony was not made out; and the Jury convicted the 
accused of ** unlawfully wounding ”’ only, and not of ** feloniously cutting 
and wounding.”” A number of witnesses gave the culprit a good character 
he has been an Ensign in the Lincolnshire Militia. Sergeant Ballantine 
stated that the prisoner’s family intended to present the wounded girl with 
50/. Sentence, imprisonment with hard labour for one year. 


For the accused, Sergeant 


Thomas Smith, a dock-labourer of Birkenhead, has been committed for 
the murder of Policeman Vaughan. The priconer was making a disturb- 
ance during the night; Vaughan attempted to take him into custody; 
whereupon Smith stabbed him under the heart 

A lad of fifteen, Robert Mitchell, has been frightened to death, near Al- 
freton in Derbyshire, by Percival, a young labourer, having acted the 
‘* ghost” in a tablecloth at night, waylaying Mitchell in the fields. The 
fright caused such excessive nervous excitement, that the lad died in less 
than a week. A Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict of ** Manslaughter" 
against Percival. 

Mr. Robert Mitchell, the Superintendent of the Police of Tynemouth, has 
absconded, leaving a number of petty defalcations in his accounts. 

The three Italians, Lagava, Pictrici, and Barbalano, convicted of piracy 
and murder on board the British barque Globe, in the Black Sea, were 
executed at Winchester on Tuesday. Up to the eve of execution, the 
prisoners had refused to acknowledge their guilt. At last Lagava spoke out. 
He had been praying with Mr. Rogers the chaplain, and Signor Ferretti an 
interpreter; both these were about to leave the evil, when Lagava sud- 
denly seized Mr. Rogers by the wrist, and, after an apparently painful in- 
ward struggle with his feelings, exclaimed in Italian, with tragie ges- 
ticulations, ‘‘ lam guilty! I am guilty! I am guilty!’ Before Signor 
Ferretti could question him, he added, * I have five murders on my soul.” 
Signor Ferretti now asked Lagava what he wished him to understand by 
the last observation : upon which the prisoner exclaimed, ‘I am the chief 
sinner, and upon my head will rest the murder of the two sailors for whom 
we are condemned, as well as of my two poor companions, whom I dragged 
into it by the hair of their heads. I am guilty, and deserve death.” 
Pietrici, tinding there was no chance of a respite, fell on his knees and 
passionately begged that he might not be hanged—he would willingly be a 
slave for life. Late on Monday evening he also confessed. ‘‘I am not 
guilty of having conspired beforehand to plunder the ship Globe. I do not 
know how the tight began. I only know I was struck, and defended myself. 
I acknowledge it was by my hand the wounds were given of which the 
sailor died in hospital at Therapia: but I did not do it for plunder. I know 
I deserve to die, not for piracy, but for worse things I did on the Globe, I 
ama bad man. I have a bad heart. I deserve to die.’’ After a short 
pause, he added, ‘‘Ilamamurderer. Two years ago, I killed three persons 
at Trieste—one a woman with whom I lived, and two gendarmes who 
were sent to arrest me, I also attempted to commit a murder in Constan- 
tinople; but the person I attacked escaped by jumping into the water and 
swimiuing away.”’ Barbalano was a youth of eighteen, the son of a law- 
agent, and educated in the Marine School at Naples. As he had never been 
confirmed, Dr. Grant, titular Bishop of Southwark, went to Winchester and 
confiriued him in his cell, to qualify him for participating in the communion. 
On the eve of their execution the prisoners signed a letter to the master and 
crew of the Globe, begging for pardon in this strain—“ Jesus Christ pardoned 


” a 
those who put Him on the cross. The Lord has been merciful towards us 
and we hope that He will also be merciful towards you. We shall not one 
each other any more in this world, but may God grant we may see each 
other again in heaven. Embrace for us George Nelligan.” [Nelligan y as 
the boy whose evidence mainly contributed to the conviction of the mur- 
derers. ] 

At the execution, the convicts behaved in a very remarkable manner 
Pietrici rose early and walked up and down his cell, crying, in Italian, “f 
am a sinner! Christ is my Saviour!’’ While they were being pinioned 
Lagava and Barbalano repeated aloud the ‘“‘ Kyrie Elecison,” and other 
prayers. At one period Lagava directed the attention of Pietrici to the 
priest ; but the other said, ‘* The priest did not die for me; Christ died for 
me.”’ Pietrici was the first to be led on to the scaffold. As soon as Cal- 


| craft had placed him under the beam, the most painful excitement was oe- 





easioned among the crowd assembled in front of the gaol, by the culprits 
exclaiming, in a loud shrill voice, which resounded across the valley over. 
looked by the prison, ‘‘Gesa Cristo, piglia l’anima mia!” and other phrases, 
which, not being understood by the multitude, were believed to be cries of 
distress and protestations of innocence. Lagava was brought up next; and 
no sooner had he been placed near his fellow culprit than his voice was 
raised in protestations to the Virgin Mary and all the saints of the calendar, 
Terrible as was the scene up to this point, it was infinitely more painful 
when Barbalano appeared on the drop. This wretched youth was greatly ex- 
cited, and could not be induced to submit himself quietly to the executioner, 
He appealed to the priests ; and these reverend men, in their anxiety to give 
the dying men consolation, placed themselves in positions which obliged 
Calcratt to call upon them to remove, or it would be impossible for him to 
perform his office. This was done in a tone loud enough to be heard by the 
crowd below ; from whom a murmur of “Shame !’’ arose, probably as much 
from the length of time already occupied in aftixing the nooses and splicing 
the ropes round the cross-beam as from any other cause. At length, after 
thirteen minutes had elapsed from the period of Pictrici appearing on the 
scaffold, during the whole of which time the culprits were exclaiming in 
Italian at the top of their voices, the drop fell, and in a few moments the 
bodies were hanging lifeless. 

William Jackson, who murdered his two children, was hanged at Chester 
on Saturday. The malefactor behaved with propriety, but with great firm- 
ness, in his last moments. 


On Saturday afternoon, while the Persia was coming to her moorings in 
the Mersey, the capstan suddenly spun round, and one of the bars struck 
the second officer, Mr. George Downing Stanley, in the abdomen, producing 
injuries of which he died on Sunday night. The deceased was one of the 
picked men of the service; his death is a great loss. 

A fatal accident occurred at the railway station, Louth, Lincolnshire, a 
few days ago, under distressing circumstances. The Reverend William 
Mason, Vicar of Bilsby, near Alford, was standing on the platform with one 
of his daughters, waiting for a passenger-train, by which he intended to re- 
turn home; an engine, rushing through the station, caught him by his 


| coat, which was a long one, and the cloth becoming entangled in the crank 


The girl was sufticiently re- | 


| that these exertions will be crowned with success. 


connecting the driving-wheels, he was dragged down, whirled several times 
round, and dashed upon the platform. He was taken up quite dead. My, 
Mason was in his fifty-eighth year ; he has left a numerous family. 

A “bit of a lark”? at Barnsley in Yorkshire has ended seriously. Late at 
night, a surgeon, who courts a woman keeping a shop in the town, went to 
her house, accompanied by two or three boon companions; they tried to 
open the front-door; the woman was aroused, and she went to the window 
with a pistol; hearing the men talk of going to the back of the house, she 
took them for burglars, and fired at them—her lover was seriously wounded 
in the neck. 


SCOTLAND. 

It may have been thought that war banquets were over; but it is not 
so. Last week, Greenock gave a dinner to Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, 
in the new Town-hall. ‘The Provost occupied the chair; many Stewarts 
gathered round him; the Duke of Argyll partook of the banquet, and 
the Duchess was in the gallery; Sir Archibald Alison and many no- 
tables, civil and military, were present. In the rhetorical portion of the 
proceedings the Duke of Argyll and the guest of the night took the prin- 
cipal share. The Duke, replying for ‘* her Majesty’s Ministers,” was 
profuse of his thanks to the people of England for past support. He 
hoped he should have to thank them for past support when the “ day 
of reckoning arrives ’’—that is, ‘‘ when Parliament meets.” 

‘* I believe we shall have to thank you again for the support you will give 
to those exertions which have been made by my noble friend at the head of 
the Government, and by my noble friend Lord Clarendon, to carry out the con- 
ditions of the treaty of peace in their entirety and integrity. (Loud cheers.) I 
can only say, gentlemen, that it is my sincere belief, that, struggling as we 
have been throughout this war for objects which are not selfish, for objects in 
which England had no primary concern, which affected almost more the in- 
terests of other states, we have thought it our duty to be strenuous in sup- 
port of the literal terms and obligations of that treaty ; and I cannot doubt 
I believe that they have 
been conducted in that spirit at once of conciliation and of firmness in which 
the foreign affairs of this country have been uniformly conducted by my no- 
ble friend Lord Clarendon. And now, gentlemen, I do trust, that whether 
the Government of this country is to be in the present or any other hands, 
Government will still have the support of its people in times of profound 
peace. I hope those times are coming; for, great as may be the triumphs of 
war, they are costly triumphs, and we look, as I am sure the people of this 
country look, forward with anxiety and hope to the time when we may be 
the rivals of other nations in nothing else than in the arts of peace. And I 
would say, in conclusion, that I hope we shall be able in future, when the 
transactions connected with this war are wound up and closed—I hope we 
shall be able to resume terms of amity and friendship with that brave and 
gallant people with which we have lately been at war. There are circum- 
stances which I think are hopeful. A young Emperor has just succeeded to 
the throne, not insensible, I have reason to believe, of the weight of his re- 
sponsibilities and the difficulties of his task. There can be no reason why, 
with his vast empire, he should desire its extension ; andif he is a wise man 
he will rather direct his exertions to the development of that people in the 
arts of industry and of peace. I trust such will be the case ; and I have no 
doubt that in these cireumstances, the Government of this country will be 
able to turn its attention to those many measures of social reform which 
are so much needed by a great and an advancing people.” 

Provost Hunter, in proposing the health of Admiral Stewart, referred 
to his distinguished services, not only at Malta and in the Black Sea 
during the war, but at the attack and reduction of St. Jean d’Acre. Ad- 
miral Stewart pointed out, in reply, how ably he had been assisted at 
Malta— 

‘* He had a Govornor, a gallant Scotchman, (Sir William Reid,) the hero 
of a hundred Peninsular fights, whose heart was in the service of his coun- 
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try. He had another gallant Scotchman, Sir James Ferguson, with cight 
clasps on the m¢ dal he wore, and who was as anxious as he hims« If to send 
forward every musket, gua, ind cartridge, to support Lord Raglan. 

Later in his address he spoke on the moot question of ships versus 
stone walls ; 

They might talk as long as they pleas d about ships and stone walls, the 
one versus the other, but he had lived long enough to know that, consider- 
ing the combustibles and the immense increase of weight of metal with 
which ships would be met if they came in contact, they would have little 
chance. Unless they could place a -~ of war within thirty yards of a ston 
battery, the wooden walls would not have the best of it. They might pro- 
bably allude to Acre and Algiers; but they must recollect the sage remark 
of the Duke of Wellington after the bombardment of Acre, in which he bore 
a humble part. At Algiers they allowed the ships to take up their position ; 
the Queen Charlotte, with Lord Exmouth, was actually within yard’s 
length of the quay, and Lord Exmouth, before he would drop anchor, ac- 
tually waved to the people to get out of the way: no doubt, they would in 
such a case make precious k with the battery. At Acre we put buoys 
upon the shoals in the night-time to show where they were: the Egyp- 
tians thought these were the spots on which we meant to aachor our ships ; 
they lowered all their guns for these buoys, and blocked up the embrasures 
with sand-bags to prevent our shot touching them: what was th 
quence >—they let us pass the shoals, and then opened fire, but not till we 
were past them ; and three times their batteries were manned and destroyed 
That was taking up a position before they began. With respect to ships and 
stone walls, then, it is very easy to talk of the Baltic fleet, and say it ought 
to have sent Cronstadt to the Devil; but they should, after all, consider 
that it was much more casily said than done. Now, with regard to th 
bombardment of Sebastopol—he was not present on the 17th October—the 
same argument was illustrated there, A gallant attack was made, and it 
was intended to support the assault. rhe siege-batteries were opened at 
daylight, and they sueceeded so well that Lord Raglan had left the parapet 
where he had been observing our fire, and was going to communicate with 
the French General in order to arrange the assault, when the French maga- 
zine blew up, and, to use the expressive phrase at the time, “their fire 
ilt, of course, could not be made. The bombard- 

ck, and then had been countermanded. But 
that was a very difficult thing to with an allied fleet—with every man 
burning for distinction it was almost impossible—so they went at it, and they 
behaved admirably. But what was the consequence? We showed every 
weak point the enemy had, only to enable them to repair the errors and 
add to the strength of their fortress. That noble fellow Todtleben—he must 
be a Scotchman—but Todtleben made good use of it; and when Sir Houston 
looked over the batteries on the North side after all was over,and peace pro- 
claimed, the commandant of the Wasp Fort—so called by the sailors be- 
cause it stung so badly—showed him different works, and said, ** Yes, and our 
prayers were offered d ily that the fleet might attack again.”” Had they at- 
tacked again there must have been a great deal more damage done to the 
fleet than on the 17th. Without troops to take possession, they might hav: 
fired away their ammunition, and come away damaged; the enemy would 
fire a shot after we had retired, and would then say they had beaten us, 

The Admiral closed his speech with a warm tribute to Lord Raglan 
had Wellington been in his place he could not have done more. 

Some time since, the people of Dundce presented their Member, Mz 
George Duncan, with a testimonial—1100/. subscribed by all classes and 
parties. Mr. Duncan was to appropriate it in what way he pleased. In- 
stead of having his portrait painted, as had been proposed, Mr. Duncan 
built Ragged or Industrial Schools, and made them over to the town. 
They are now called “‘ the Duncan Testimonial.” On Tuesday last, th 
Directors of the Schools entertained Mr. Duncan at dinner. Lord Kin- 
naird, the President of the Schools, filled the chair; Lord Panmure, Mr 
Dunlop M.P., Mr. Sheriff Watson, the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird 
M.P., Sir John Ogilvy, Dr. Guthrie, and Mr. W. E. Baxter M.P., wer 
among the prominent guests. The business of the evening was the pre- 
sentation of a memorial to Mr. Duncan, recounting his services to th 
borough of Dundee. The speakers paid him high compliments; and th 
main topics were Mr. Duncan and the influence of industrial schools. In 
his reply, Mr. Duncan narrated his initiation into local public life at 
the age of three-and-twenty, and the circumstances that introduced him 
to Parliament, where he had sat as representative for Dundee since the 
general election in 1841. 
praise to his “friend Georg: 
terest— 

** All of you are perfectly aware, that some years ago the practice and sys- 
tem of transportation from this country was, by the united determination of 
our Colonies in Australia, abolished and put an end to. I think 
these Colonies were right in refusing to have their society longer poisoned 
by criminals from the Mother-country. And having so refused, it was a 
matter of the deepest anxicty to the Government of this country, how, afte: 
the period of punishment was expired, the criminal was to be dispose d of, 
not to be a burden and a poison to the society of his own country. Various 
means have been resorted to, and I am sorry to say with but little of th 
expected success ; and at this moment it is a question whether to liberate 
them on what is called ticket-of-leave, or whether to liberate them later 
Into the wholesome system of our society that poison comes, unless we can 
find some means for disposing of it. Now, for this I say there are no 
means except that of prevention. I say there are no means for pre- 
venting criminals with their old associates in this coun- 
try, but by preventing the youth of this country from being brought 
up in the paths of crime I know no system more efficient for this than 
Ragged Schools. I know nothing 


to which the Government of this country 
can more beneficially turn their attention. 


They should give every possible 
encouragement to institutions such as we are this night met to inaugurate 
—where those who fall into crime almost from necessity may be brought up 
in paths of virtue and religion, instead of floating down in streams without 
inquiry or feeling into those paths of vice which stand so widely open for 
all who will enter them. It is by encouraging such institutions as this that 
we will redeem the society of this country from the risk of having poured on 
them those who come out of gaol. For let us look over the world, turn in 
any direction, we are not able to lay our hand on any single spot to which 
you can transfer your criminals without falling into society again in the 
foreign lands. Your colonies re pudiate them. All foreign countries with 
whom there is any connexion by treaty or otherwise will repudiate them 
Therefore you must keep them. Prevent the youth of this country from 
falling into crime; make of them virtuous citizens, persons earning their 
own livelihood ; and then we will easily settle the question what to do with 
the small minority who will still persist in disgracimg the country.” 

Dr. Guthrie and Principal Tulloch did not stint their encomiums upon 
Ragged and Industrial Schools; and Dr, Guthrie told many anecdotes 
illustrative of their usefulness. 


The Liberals of Perth gave a dinner to their Member, the Honourabk 
Arthur Kinnaird, on Tuesd iy, in the County-hall, as a recognition of 
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his services and attention to the interests of the burgh in Parliament. 
Lord Panmure was to have been present, but he could not attend. Lord 
Kinnaird, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Dunlop M.P., Mr. Baxter M.P., the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and Dr. Guthrie, were the conspicuous guests, 
The Lord Provost of Perth took the chair. After dinner there were 
many speeches, as each of the Members present, in addition to Mr. Kin- 
Mr. Kinnaird made two re- 
Speaking of his own 


naird, was called upon to say something. 
marks worth transferring from the local journals. 
position as ‘‘ an independent Member,” he said— 

** T have watched, and I nfess it with satisfaction, the disappear ance of 
those party landmarks which I have often thought have been an impedi- 





ment to the public good. Liberal as I am—and I have never concealed my 
opinions—I am fully persuaded that the old party government, strictly 
peaking, can never be restored ; I do look with satisfaction to the fact, that 
the Government of this country can no longer be confined to a few families 
if one party or another, irrespective of ability or worth. There is nothing 
now, as my Lord Breadalbane has so well said, to prevent any man from 
aspiring to the first offices of the state, if he only possess the recommendation 
of capacity and ability for the work And this it is which gives the inde- 


pendent party in the House of ( 


ommons increasing power—because we can 
both stimulate and clog the Government We can stimulate the 
Government when they propose good and sound measures, by bring- 
ing to their support men who under the old and ordinary system of 


party-government would have been ranged against them; and, on the 
other hand, when the Government propounds measures which we con- 
sider unsound or bad, then those who are in the habit of acting with the Go- 
vernment can, by withholding that support when bad measures are proposed, 
ive the advantag »pposition without upsetting the Government ; for I be- 





lieve the constant change of Governments to be a great evil I hope my friend 
the Lord Advocate will not tell these political opinions to my friend Mr, Hay- 
ter, because I believe that a Secretary of the Treasury looks upon one of these 
ne of the worst kind of animals which he has to deal 
s natural that they should like to have a perfect 


independent creatures as 
with l thte) It 








certainty of a man voting either the one way or the other—that black 
is white; but, unfort tely, the independent Members don’t take the 
same view Lord Palmerston, and went on to speak of 
our foreign p it is our guarantee that the treaty will 
be kept invi our blood spilt shall not be wasted—why, 
under God, that Lord Palmerston is Premier So it has been with 


do that Lord Palmerston 
knows how to respect the 


America. That Government knows as well as w 
will maintain the rights of England, while he 

rights of other nations. That noble lord is not afraid to let it be known 
that his sympathies and the sympathies of England are with the oppressed 
nations abroad There was a time in the history of this country, anu it was 
a glorious time, when the head of this state powerfully and successfully in- 
terposed on behalf of the persecuted Protestants abroad; and I am _ not 
afraid to own that I do cordially sympathize with such a policy States 
have their duties as well as individuals, and 1 hope that the voice of Eng- 
land will be more loudly though temperately urged on behalf of the perse- 
cuted and oppressed oad,”’ 
The Lord Advocate took up Mr. 
ition in the House of Commons 

‘ Notwithstanding the somewhat heretical opinions that he chooses to 





Kinnaird’s remark respecting his 





express about his own position, Iam bound and proud to say, that from no 
Member in the House of Commons have I received more strenuous, more 
undeviating, more constant, and more able support, than I have from your 
honourable representative He begs of me not to inform the Secretary of 
the Treasury of what he has been saying tonight. Of course it cannot travel 
to him by any other channel ! Laughter but I am sure that when I 
tell Mr. Hayter that your excellent representative intends to support 
Government only when they are in the right, the answer will be—‘ I 
knew all that before; but we are always in the right, and therefor 
we shall always have his support.’ — ghter and cheers.) But 


It 


\ 
in sober earnest, I must say that my ! 


y honourable friend, and those who 
form, as he calls it, the independent party in the House of C 
undoubtedly among the most useful representatives of the people A re- 
presentative of the people, to my mind, is neither the slave of any Govern- 
ment nor the delegate of any nstituency He is a man acting on free, 
liberal, and broad political principles ; a man who, while he goes along with 
that party which he believes holds those broad liberal principles, (for I do 
not like your man of no party,) yet follows the dictates of his own inde- 
pendent judgment. There isa line up to which a man may, to a certain ex- 
tent, modify his opinions in deference to those whom he respects ; there i 
ilso a line | ought not be carried. The difficulty 


ommons, are 


beyond which that deference 


is to draw that line; and it is because I think that my honourable friend in 
his publie career has shown alike a discrimination and independent judg- 
ment in knowing when to support and when to oppose the Government that 
exist it is because I think he has those qualities in very great excellence, 
that I believe him to be one of the most useful representatives of th 
people.” 

Mr. W. E. Baxter touched on the conduct of the mercantile classes in 
regard to our foreign policy 

“We are told once and again, that we ought to put down our vast arm 
ments and dismiss our ambassadors, have nothing to do with the concerns of 
forcign nations, and allow the interests of liberty and philanthropy to tak 
care of themselves Perhaps there is some degree of truth in the reasonir 
of those who are fond of talking thus. Certainly I do not stand here to d 


fend an immoderate mili ce, an inefticient co diplomatique, a] 





petually meddling foreign or a Quixotic er igainst everythit 

in all parts of the world wi ivours of injusti ind wrongs But at 
the same tin I hoy nd trust that the British people will never for a mo- 
ment forget that they have a mission to perform, a destiny to fulfil or suffer, 
even at the risk of increased taxes, and a disturbed tranquillity, and national 
honour to be tarnished either in the East or in the West Much as ld 


time of hostiliti I dread still more 
among the nations of the globe, 


irrence at any future 
British prestige 





which rivals that of Imperial Rome, and has done a 

for the material benefit of the oppressed and the ignorant, 

1 thousand instances has stayed the hand of the tyrant 

1 I believe to be an instrument in the hand of Almight 
ciel fi civilizing and evangelizing the world The cor 
mercial classes of this country in times past have ever been the foremost 
ind the main ince of its prerogatives and its honour ; and if treat 
ul » be violated—if our provinces, however distant, are to be threatened 
fa disposition be shown in any q , either in America or in Asia, to tal 
vant ( ri ral desire tor t then I have no doubt that th 
lass | rst t wt the Cabinet that defends the right.”’ (Gre 

checring 

One of Mr. Dunlop's several speeches had “ the Press ” fon its then 
ind he said that he could not but think, looking to the gathering strengt 
of despotism on the Continent, to its shackling of the press, and to th 





willingness with which’ the despots would, if they could, curtail its li- 
bertics in this country, that the time might come when “the Press 
would cease to be a complimentary sentiment and become a battle-cry. 
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Mr. talon Member for the N Neston Dowie, is to be nen“ at the 

ext general election by Mr. A. N. Shaw of Newhall, Fortrose; a 
1 ibere al, favourable to ‘‘a comprehensive measure of reform, including 
an extension of the franchise and a more equitable distribution of the 
electoral districts”; a supporter of the present Government; and no 
religious subjects he holds the views which predominate amongst the 
Scotch Members.” 


One of the fruits of the late municipal election in Edinburgh appears in 
the strife which convulses that city respecting the “restoration” of 
‘Trinity College Church; an ancient fabric, founded by the widow of 
James the Second in 1461, and pulled down in 1848 to make way for the 
North British Railway. The stones were removed and preserved, as it 
was the intention of the Town-Council which negotiated the bargain with 
he Railway yeep ee | to restore the church, using for that purpose the 
16,0007. paid by the Company as compensation, The Town-Council re- 
jected an offer of the Company to build a fine new church,—on the 

und that it would be a new church, and not a restoration or rebuilding 
of the old one; and the same Council, Mr. Black being Lord Provost, 
fixed on Calton Hill stairs asa site. The site, however, could not be 

d for three years. In the mean time, Mr. Black went out of office ; 
Mr. Duncan M‘Laren and a new Council came in; and the new Lord 
l’rovost proposed a site in Leith Wynd, that met with general reproba- 
tion. Under Lord Provost Melville, the Council again resolved upon the 
Calton Hill site; but before it could be obtained, the recent election 
under the Municipality-Extension Act occurred, and gave the Free Kirk 
party a majority. One of their first steps was to give notice of resolu- 
tions to build, not a “restoration,” but a “suitable church” for the 
arish. Hereupon the restorationists held a public meeting. Sir Wil- 
liam Gibson Craig took the chair; Mr. Black M.P., Mr. Blackburn 
M.P., Colonel Mure of Caldwell, Mr. Robert Chambers, and other gen- 
tlomen of local repute, were present. At this meeting, resolutions were 
adopted in favour of restoration, and a deputation was ordered to lay them 
before the Council. On Friday the 19th, the Town-Council, with a brief 
adjournment for dinner, debated the question from twelve at noon to 
midnight. The restoration party were defeated by 28 to 12; and 26 to 
i4 resolved in favour of a “suitable” church. 

* By these resolutions,” says the Edinburgh Daily Express, “ the ‘ Art 
a History’ party, who self ishly aimed at making Trinity ¢ ‘ollege » Church a 
uscless sand expensive toy, to the detriment of the poor inhabitants of Trinity 
College parish, are effectually checkmated. This result will not surprise 
any one who remembers what took place at the election of the Council. The 
Wiig and Chureh party, headed by Mr. Black M.P., put forward the re- 
storation of Trinity College Church as a testing qui stion ; and in this issue, 
chosen by themselves, they were signally defeated by the good sense of the 
great majority of the electors. So well was this understood, and so noto- 
rious and clearly-detined were the views of eve1 y Councillor elected, that on 
tlhe morning succeeding the election we were able to state the probable re- 
sult of any division that might take place in the Council on the subject : and 
the result has singularly veritied our calculations.’’] 


There is a talk of carrying the qm stion into the law courts. 


IRE LAND. 


Application was made to Master Murphy, on Saturday, to receive proof of 
a bill of exchange for 17,0007. which had been received by Mr. Thomas 
Eyre, of Bath, from John Sadleir. It was dated November 96, 1855: was 
drawn by Sadleir, and accepted by the manager of the Clonmel branch of the 
‘lipperary Bank. you Master said, that for the present he should only re- 
ceive the document as exhibited to him. It was a monstrous thing that this 
bill of exchange shouli L have been accepted by the manager in November 
1855, shortly before the failure of the bank, for so large a sum as 17,000/., 
when he knew perfectly well that John Sadleir at that Ant owed the bank 
00,000/. or 250,000/. In the Master's opinion, he ought to be indicted for 
f d. 

The “run” which began last week on some of the branches of the Na- 
tional Bank in the South of Ireland spread to other branches, and in some 
ilities the depositors in the Provincial Bank also demanded a return o 
thei money in gold—even Bank-of-Ireland notes were refused. But, thanks 
io the great exertions made, the demands were met in every case, with 
plenty of specie to spars This was accomplished, however, only by means 
of a large drain of coin from the Bank of England up to Tue sday, more 

n half a million had been withdrawn in sovereigns to meet the Irish 
demand. The panie appears to have arisen solely from a misconception of 
the effect of the Lord Chancellor's decis sion on the liability of shareholders. 
Lhe latest accounts report that the “ run” is at an end. 





Ir. Galbraith Joynt, a gentleman of property at Mount St. Catherine, 
r Limerick, has been attacked by an assassin. Mr. Joynt was driving 
W wd s in the evening, when a villain fired at him from behind a hedex 

ral shots passed through Mr, Joynt’s leg, and others lodged in his thigh 
nd hand il. immediately turned his horse’s head for the city, 
tl safely, and had the wounds dressed, Mr. { 
jyectinent on some tenants 
sted on suspicion 


arrived 
Joyut had served notices of 
Four brothers named Moloney have been ar- 


‘ 


r the assassina 


Lhe last proceeding regarding i tion of Mr. Little has turned 
ut as futile as others. Mr. Harrington, who was arrested on the accusa- 
n of Mrs. Feeney, a tailor’s wife, and Eliza Fitzsimons, her servant, has 
n liberated after two « es by a Magistrate. The women told a 
story about Mr. Harrington coming to the house of Feene y on the night of 
the murder, with his hands, face, ee clothes be spattere d with blood : the .) 
gave unsatisfactory reasons for their long silenc« Mr. Harrington’s ser- 
int swore that for months past he had not been from home after half- past 
nine at night—Feeney and her servant had stated that he came to them at 
idnight. The Magistrate stated, that irr: spectively of the evidence of the 
ised’s servant, the re was nothing to warrant his detention. 
Six men have been convicted at the Arklow Petty-Sessions of attempting 
to plunder the wreck of the Irrawaddy : they wer part of a large armed 
b which threatened the master of the stranded vessel, and carried off some 
roperty A fine of 50/. was inflicted on each culprit, or in default six 
onths’ imprisonment 


Foreign and Colonial. 
Fraurr. According to a corr« spondent of the Nord, the second Ple- 


ipotentiaries of Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Sardinia, 
heve apprized Count Walewski that they have received their instruc- 
tions, and that they are ready to take part in the conferences. The 
‘furkish Ambassador has received his instructions. He is to in- 
ist “* that Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents shall be given up by Russia. 


SPECTATOR. 


[December 27 , 1856. 


i 
Fu ull bent complete fulfilment of the treaty of Paris for the organization 
of the Danubian Principalities. To settle as soon as possible the Tureo- 
Russian frontier line in Asia, when the season of the year will permit it, 
The great Powers are begged to take into serious consideration the state 
of Turkey, which desires to de velop its resources, to become a strong 
power, and to be no longer a source of anxiety to the West. Its riy; alries 
of influence, and the lamentable misunderstanding on the treaty of 
Paris, have prevented it from occupying itself with the great commercial 
and financial measures which its wants require.” 

The Conference will not meet until after New Year's Day; and, it ig 
said, they will only be occupied w ith the questions of Bolgrad and the 
Isle of Serpents. 

The Emperor's “ munificence”’ has become proverbial. People haye 
been profane enough to wonder where all the money expended in 
largesses and pensions comes from. There is reason to believe that his 
Imperial Majesty feels the inconvenience of his position as almoner- 
general, for he has ordered that the following extraordinary report from 
his Finance Minister should be printed in the Moniteur. 

* Sire I beg to submit the budget of the civil list _ 1857 for your Ma- 
jesty’s approval. Your Majesty will see that, while t provides for every 
branch of the service, and allots a large part for extr: walle ury and unfore- 
seen expenses, an equ: al balance will = drawn, at least, provid d cireum- 
stances do not occur, as in 1856, to force the E —_ ror to order considerable 
outlays beyond what has been provided for. In fact, the experience of the 
past year “makes it my duty to call the attention of your Majesty to the ne- 
cessity of putting a limit to your munificence. The previsions of the bud- 

get of 1836, adopted by the Emperor, presented at the end of the year an 

excess of receipts which acts of liberality have nearly cancelled. Many of 
the ‘se expenses consist in pensions and annual indemnities, which will be 
renewed in 1857 ; and it would be running the risk of compromising that ba- 
lance which your Majesty has always advised me to maintain, to accept too 
readily the requests made daily for subventions and aid of every descrip- 
tion 

“Tt is as well to lay before your Majesty the sums which in 1856 wer 
charged upon your civil list for such purposes. This outlay, which had not 
been provided for, exceeds 6,300,000 francs Dx spite these calls, no branch 
of the service suffered, no payment was ce laye d, all the contractors were 
paid regularly; and yet the provisional return of 1856 offers, though small, 
iti is true, an excess of receipts. 

‘It is only to provide for the future, as, thanks to the wisdom of your 
Ma ijesty, we have succeeded in preserving the past, that I must lay a stress 
upon 3 advising the Emperor to keep his acts of munificence within bounds. 

* The accounts of the civil list for 1853 have been examined and audited 
by the Committee appointed by the imperial decree of the 26th of May 
1853; and their report was p laced befere your M: ujesty on the 3d of May 
1855, At the present moment the accounts of 1854 are in the hands of that 
Committee, and those of 1855 will shortly be submitted to it. 

‘I am, Sire, with respect, your Majesty’s very humble and very obedient 
subject, ACHILLE Fov.p.” 

On the 19th, the Emperor and Empress made an afternoon call upon 
Baron James Rothschild, at the house, Rue Laffitte, No. 17, in which 

Salomon de Rothschild lately died. This handsome house was for- 
merly occupied by the Queen Hortense, and Louis Napoleon was born 
in it. The street at that time was called the Rue Cerutti. The name 
was afterwards changed to that of the Rue d’Artois, which name gave 
place in 1830 to that of Rue Laffitte. Many of the rooms in the house 
are still furnished in the style of the period when Napoleon III was 
born, and some of the chimney-pieces are yet ornamented with the 
initials of the Queen of Holland. ‘The Baron and Baroness Rothschild 
showed their Majesties over the house; and it is said that the Emperor 
manifested much emotion at visiting the scenes of his earliest childhood. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia left Paris on Monday, for Baden, 
to visit his sister, who recently married the Grand Duke. 

Smitirrlant.—The King of Prussia has broken off all diplomatic 
intercourse with Switzerland. The intelligence from Berlin is very 
warlike. It is now stated that everything is ready to put the troops in 
motion at a -moment’s notice; that the march-routes are made out, the 
halting-stations fixed, the supplies at hand, and nothing is wanting but 
the Royal order. The entire force that will be set in motion will amount 
to four corps d’armée, about 135,000 men. Count Groben is appointed 
Commander-in-chief; the Commandants of corps are Generals Werder, 
Wussow, Borin, and Schack. The Prince of Hohenzollern commands 
the division of reserve ; and the division of the Guard, in the first corps, 
is under the command of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. It is 
stated that the King has demanded permission to march thr ns zh the neu- 
tral countries dividing Prussia from Switze1 lend, and that he has fixed 
on the — February for the commencement of the campaign. 

The representative of Prussia in the German Diet, at Frankfort, has 
made a aon declaration to the Dict, that Prussia, having tried nego- 
tiation without success, now finds it necessary to resort to coercive mea- 
sures, and to deeree the mobilization of the Prussian army, for the de- 
fence of her rights. 

The Swiss National Gazette states, that the Director of the War De- 
partment has declared that the Federal Council had offered the Prussian 
Cabinet the release of the Royalist prisoners before their trial, in ex- 
change for the abandonment of the King of Prussia’s claims upon Neu- 
chatel ; but that this offer was made without success 

Switzerland is full of preparations for defence. Basle and Schaff- 
hausen are to be occupied each by 10,000 men. The regular force of the 
Federation, including the reserve, amounts to upwards of 67,000 ; 
the total force, including the militia, is estimated at 200,000. The 
Cantonal authorities are vieing with the Central Government, and with 
each other, to fulfil and even more than fulfil their military obligations. 
The Cantonal Council of Berne has unanimously decreed that the mili- 
tary administration of that Canton shall have an unlimited credit, to pre- 
vide such means as may be required by circumstances. It may be re- 
collected, that at the time of the Sonderbund the Canton of Berne alone 
supplied nearly 30,000 men to the Federal army. The Canton of the 
Pays de Vaud is able to send into the field an equal number of combatants. 

The Federal Assembly meets today. In the mean time, the prepa- 
rations for the trial have gone on regularly, and it is now close at hand. 
Several prisoners have been liberated on bail, and others without bail. 
The remainder will be tried. 

The Kreuz Zeitung affirms that a pardon, after the condemnation, of the 
Neuchatel prisoners, will not satisfy Prussia. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post hopes to be able to an- 
nounce in a few days, “that the Government of the Emperor of the 
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French, whilst a knowledging the sovereign rights of Prussia to Neu- 
chatel, protests against an armed intervention in Switzerland. There is 
the strongest feeling in the French army about the Swiss question, and 
nothing would be more unpopular in France than if the Government 
were to countenance the invasion of Switzerland. At a garrison-town 
near Paris the other day, all the officers after dinner drank ‘to the free- 
dom and independence of Switzerland.’ ” 

The Nord, on the faith of a Berlin despatch, says that the representatives 
f the United States have prevailed on England to ask the European 
Powers to collectively request Sw itzerland to liberate the prisoners. 


Gtaly.—A kind of sullen tranquillity seems to reign at Naples. 
Fuller accounts of the conduct of the people after the late attempted 
assassination state that they did not show any further sympathy for the 
King than what might be implied in the courteous raising of hats. The 
correspondent of the Daily News gives an account of the execution of 
Milano— 

« The scaffold was erected in the midst of the Piazza Cavaleatojo, which 
was lined with detachments of troops from every corps in the garrison ; and 
i s well as upon the houses a vast crowd had assembled. Whilst he 
was being taken round in a car, he continually prayed, kissed the crucifix, 
wnd exclaimed, ‘ Viva la Religione !’ iva la Libertad!’ * Viva la Patria!’ 
1s he did even whilst mounting to the scaffold. The particulars of the exe- 
eution are disgusting as can well be conceived. A ladder rested against 
the eross-beam, up which the criminal was compelled to mount. It took 
full five minutes or more to adjust the rope; as soon as this was done the 
body was turned off the ladder ; and the executioner mounted on the man’s 
shoulders, worked up and down, as if on horseback, and beat the head from 
i lst he looked around upon the officials as 
king for approbation This disgusting scene naturally produced 
ssion on the crowd, some of whom fainted; and the ery of 
began to be raised; but the soldiers turned round, and all was 
again still. A gendarme pointed out the executioner to a friend of mine 
when the tragedy was over, saying—‘ There, that is the fellow my son 
nearly fainted, he could not stand it.’ As far as I can learn, not merely the 
crowd but the soldiers observed proper and a serious demeanour on the 





outside 


side to side with his fists, whilst 









eceasion, and a general sympathy was felt with the sufferer ‘What cou- 
rag what piety!’ the people exclaimed *Poverino! poor fellow!’ Such 
was th itiment, and such were the words that were uttered As soon as 


yps detiled under the scaffold and returned to 


barracks. In the barracks where the prisoner had been 
mediately on the return of the troops, everything belonging to 
und the ashes scattered to the winds.”’ 

vowder-magazine at the head of the new mole blew up on the 17th, 
discharge of great guns. ‘The explosion 
‘, threw down a part of the fortification 
and caused a great alarm in Naples 
volution had broken out. ‘ People began 


the execution was over, the tro 
their respective 
lodged, in 
him w yurnt, 

A] 
with a noise resembling the 
killed five sentinels and an ¢ 
with their armament of cant 
The first thought was that a re 








to fly in all directions. Some mounted whatever carriage they could lay 
hold of, others rushed into the houses; in short, there was an universal 
pani Shops were closed, and churches were filled ; and the horrors of 


endured. <An architect 
not a house has 


m, it was believed, rain to be 


that 60,000 panes of 


were ag 


glass have been broken ; 


a revoluti 
calculate 
escape d 


Byal A letter from Madrid, 
} 





published in the newspapers, draws 
in unpleasant picture of the state of things in the Spanish capital. In 
the midst of great destitution, “the saloons of Narvaez have been opened 
with the greatest splendour.’ Nevertheless, 
take unusual precautions 

“The Ministers do 1 s wcompanied by police- 
agents. Each Minister is attended by three of them as a body guard; and 
when his carriage stops at the door of a house two policemen place them- 
selves at the corner of the street, and the third at the entrance of the house, 
All wear large cloaks, and « inder their arms a loaded blunderbuss.”’ 

They fear, it is said, th nsequences of their own measures 

“They are fairly enter: the path of the celebrated Calomarde Min- 
istry under Ferdinand VII. Their conduct is quite as arbitrary, and theit 
rule is quite as despoti They have recently issued orders for the early 
closing of the shops and cafés, precisely as he did; and these measures, 


himself and his colleagues 


without being 





which are considered by them as precautionary, produce great irritation 
among the public without any advantage whatever to the Government 
The state of the press in Madrid is deplorable. There is no law, no fixed 
rule, by which writer in regulate their conduct. That which in the 


morning they are allowed to publish is prohibited by the censorship in th 


evening 

Prrsia.—Accounts from Constantineple vid Marseilles state that th 
Shah’s General, Murad Mirza, had marched Southward in the direction 
of the sources of the Heriroud, and had ocx upied Furrah in Cabul 

Intelligence has been received at Paris to the effect that the Russian 
army has not yet stirred from its position on the shores of the Caspian 
It amounts to 40,000 men complete, and is still in cantonments. Th 
Russian General had, howe, sent three superior officers—one of the 
staff, one of the engineers, and one of the infantry—into the nearest 
province of Persia, to examine the situation of the towns and forts, and 
to take plans of the routes by which a passage might be made for an 
army. 

@nitrd States.—The Arago arrived at Southampton last night, 
with advices from New York to the 13th. 

The Senate and the House of Representatives wer 
continued and warm discussions arising out of the 

The Southern Convention met at Savannah on the 8th December. On 
the 10th, Mr. Goulding moved a series of resolutions, recommending th 
reopening of the slave-trade after an exciting debate, they were 
negatived by an “‘ overwhelming majority.” The Convention agreed to re- 
solutions favouring the introduction of Southern text-books into Southern 
schools and colleges, and the appointment of a committee of distinguished 
Southern professors to prepare such works; recommending Southern 
Legislatur: s to order the use of said books in Southern schools; recom- 
mending the encouragement of Southern books, periodicals, and journals, 
in place of Northern publications ; and recommending the encourage- 
ment of the mining and manufacturing interests of the South. 

The Southern papers report ‘great excitement” in Southern Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, and Virginia, caused by appre- 
hensions of a Negro insurrection. At Columbia, Tennessee, twenty-four 
muskets and two kegs of powder were found in the possession of a “gang 
of Negroes.” At Perry, a place in the same State, fifteen Negroes have 
been killed by their owners. At Somerville, twenty-three were ar- 


still engaged in 
President's message 





ary 


} to the King—steeds of unrivalled be 


rested ; some were flogged and dismissed without trial, others were tried | 
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and sentenced to severe floggings at intervals. ‘ Vigilance Committees” 


had been formed, and the,‘ patrolling system” put in practice. The 
Missouri Democrat refers the disturbance to the agitations of the slavery 
propagandists—the Atchisons and the Stringfellows; and advises the 
planters not to listen to “pestiferous politicians,” but to banish 
them from the Stati 


€rntral Amrrira.—The news from Nicaragua, brought by the 
Arago, is of more than usual interest. General Walker had been suc- 
cessful in a series of battles with the Central Americans. On the 10th 
ultimo, General Hornsby, with 200 men, defeated 1100 of the enemy 
under the Costa Rican General Canas. The enemy lost 200, while 
Hornsby had only two killed and 11 wounded. Four days’ fighting at 
M issaya had ended in the entire defeat of the enemy General W alker 
had returned to Grenada, and, after three days’ notice of his in- 
tention to allow time for the removal of valuables, fired the place, not 
leaving a vestige of it. The inhabitants of Grenada had removed with 


such 


riving 


all their effects to Rivas, which will hereafter be the capital of 
Nicarag A naval battle had taken place between the Nicaraguan 


Captain Fraysom, and a Costa Rican brig-of- 
Granada, The Costa Rican vessel was 
blown up, and all on board perished, It is « ited that the enemy has 
3000 men in the various battles since October 


war three times the of th 





Aiisrellanrans. 
We understand that a Treasury commission has been issued, appoint- 
Portman, H. Ker Seymer, Esq., M.P., I. K. Brunel, Esq., 
C.E., Robert Rawlinson, Esq., ¢ E., Professo J. T. Way, J Lb. Law 8, 
Esq., and Southwood Smith, Esq., M.D., to inquire into the most effect- 
ual means of distributing the sewage of towns and of applying it to be- 
neficial and profitable uses.—(Glode. 











I ie uw-General report a further decrease in the mortality of 
London. The deaths registered last week were 1060; in the preceding 
week they were 124 weording to the corrected ave the number 
should have been 1300, 240 above the actual number 

The College of P ians has lost its President, the 1 | profession a 

stinguished ther. and science a devoted follower, by the death of Dr. 
Paris ho ¢ W ednese morn hou n Dover Street. 
Bor ( 1785, J 3 luated at Caius College, 
Caml W to Edinbur t time famous as a school 

ne In 1807 eame to London nd, alt! h only twenty-two 

\ s l \ to Ul Westmi H pital This 
\ l havi i desire to t Penzance In 
Corn | he turn t y to science; founded the R | Geological So- 
et that id invented the ** tamping . instrument 
wl \ l to pul thei nflammable 
the rock Ile « not long re- 


£ V tt I { strikin fire trom 
mil t Per In 1810 he returned t 
’ 


» London, i} it 
fessi ysician here, for the rest of his days 


nd pursued his pro- 
In 1844 the 


College of 


Phys iose him as their President. In 1854 | intarily under- 
took tl ious duties of President of the Medical Council of the Board of 
Health, and with his own hand wrote the introductory report on the cholera 
f1854. Dr. l kr n beyond his profession | s writings,—his 
Lit f Sir H hry Davy, his ** Philosophy in 5; ther works, 
Phe st ten \ f his life were spent in the midst of excru ing suffer- 
ings, which were borne with the most remarkable fortitude His chief con- 
cern appeared to be to console and comfort those around him, who « mild ill 
disguise thei ief at the impending and irreparable los His intellect re- 
mained to the last as clear as at any time of his life, and while power of 
speech remained nobody who listened to him could believe it the end was 
s near ! 

John D las Mar f Queensberry died ye t Edinburgh. 
By 1 h a vacancy rs in the representation of Dumfriesshire; as 
his son, Lord Drumlanrig, Member for that county, will! rank in 
the Scottish Peerag s Marquis of Queensberry 

On the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Henry Hart lor, who saw msiderable service in the French 
wars—died on Monday, at his residence in the Hospital His age was s8e- 


ements with France, from the Ist 
l ion 1 e rates of postage 
ch letters as pass throug! France to 
countrit letters to France and Algeria, under } ounce, will 
charged 4¢/. 1 ! l, and so on in proportion ; letters under the same 
weight a ivial e, to Baden, Luxemberg, the Net! iunds, Rhen- 
Minor German States, Sardinia and 
d letters to Spain and | under 

ince, 8d tt to Prussia, t Rhenish Province Hanover, 
Saxony, Brunswick, t M enbet 8d. ; letters to 1 iuny, Austria, 
Servia, Dem _ Parma and Modena, 9¢.; letters to the Ionian Islands via 
Trieste, 9¢.: letters to the Papal States, the Two Sicilic nd Greece, 11d. ; 


January 1857, t I i considerable reduction 


; 
rs y; ia, | rurkey hu . Wallachia 
nd Mol 7-7 Letters may be registered by the prepayment of 


f Prussia’s 
of various 
] I I \ g ] lid shie ld, 
the landwel helmet of gold, both paid for by gen riptions of 
flicers ar en; the ki will present a highly t word to his 
brother. 

The Emper f the French lately sent to the Kir f Prussia the Broad 
Riband of tl Legion of Honour—not, te t Grand Cross: 
the riband is of the first class of the order, the grand cross only the 

The King of Prussia recently sent some fine porcelain vases to the Vice- 
roy of Egypt: in return, Said Pasha is about to present four Arabian horses 
1uty and excellence 

There is a talk at Dresden of an approaching visit of the Russian Grand 
Duke Constantine to Paris, on his return from Nice, to which place he is to 
conduct his wife on a visit to the Empress Mother 

Many « literary |! has been made brighter this Christmas-time by the 
noble sympathy of John Kenyon the poet, whose death we r¢ tly announced. 
rhe poet was rich as he was genial. 5 urcely a man or woman distinguished 
in the world of letters with which he was familiar has passed unreme mbered 
in his will, and some poets and children of poets are endowed with a princely 
munificence Among those who have shared most liberally in this har- 
vest of good-will, we are happy to hear that Mr. and Mrs Browning receive 


is Was re 
third. 
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10,000/., Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall) 6000/., and Dr. Southey a very 
handsome sum, we think 8000/7. We hear that there are about eighty 
legatees, many of them the old literary friends of the deceased poet.— 
Atheneum. 

Mrs. Curgenven, of Truro, widow of a Captain in the Royal Navy, died on 
the 7th instant, in her hundred-and-seventh year. Not only had all the com- 

anions of her youth departed before her, but also many of her junior re- 
ieee her nephew-in-law, the Reverend William Curgenven; and yet 
he had reached the ripe age of seventy-eight. 

The will of Viscount Hardinge has been proved in London; the property 
is sworn under 80,000/. 

According to the Wiltshire Independent, ‘* Mr. Sidney Herbert will be- 
come the owner of a considerable amount of property in Odessa, and some 
other parts of Southern Russia, through the death of Prince Woronzow, 
whose sister was the mother of the right honourable gentleman.” 

A painful accident is stated by the Brussels journals to have befallen M. 
Nothomb, the Belgian Minister of Justice. A few nights ago, Madame 





Nothomb having occasion to use a flask of ether, some of the “— was | 


spilt, took fire, and burnt her face severely, as well as her infant, whom she 
had in her arms. M, Nothomb, in attempting to extinguish the flames, was 
also much burnt. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol provided lodgings, at his own 
expense, for every candidate for the recent ordination, and directed that all 
their needs should be promptly and liberally supplied. The want of a Palace 
at Bristol has thus not been held by the Bishop to be an excuse for neglect- 
ing the rites of hospitality. 

The rectory of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, which has become vacant by the 
elevation of Dr. Bickersteth to the bishopric of Ripon, has been conferred by 
the Lord Chancellor on the Reverend E. H. Carr, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Chapel, Maida Hill. Mr. Carr was for some years Rector of Mill- 
brook, Bedfordshire ; and obtained his appointment to Christ Chapel a few 
months ago, on the nomination of the Reverend George Fisk, who was 
minister of Christ Chapel, to the vicarage of Great Malvern. 


The directors of the South-Western Railway, on the announcement of 
Redpath’s frauds, though they go into a rigid scrutiny of their books and 
accounts at the end of every half-year, and had no reason to suspect anything 
wrong, closed the books at the end of November, and instituted arigid examina- 
tion into every department, including the transfers and registration, ordinary 
and preference shares, with the debentures, the whole comprehending some 
5600 accounts. The labour of course was exceedingly great; but the result 
repaid them with the confirmation, to a penny, that all was right.—Hera- 
path’s Journal. 

Another vessel that was known to be a slaver recently left New York; 
yet there were no legal grounds upon which the authorities could capture 

er. New powers to stop the nefarious traffic are called for by the press. 

The New York Times is dissatisfied with the Atlantic Telegraph scheme 
it puts too much power into the hands of the British Government, and the 
two ends of the line where it touches the land are in British territory. 





By a recent decision of the French Government, travellers coming from 
England, and proceeding direct to Belgium or Germany by Boulogne and 
Calais, or vice versa, are not required to have their passport viséd by the 
French Consul, but can exhibit it without that formality with their railway- 
ticket, to prove that they are only passing through the country and not 
intending to stop in it. A similar facility is afforded in Belgium.” 

The Government interference at Paris to reduce the price of meat is a 
failure: wholesale, meat is cheaper in Paris than in London, but in Lon- 
don the retail price is less than in Paris. A pretty illustration of the good 
etfected by interference with the freedom of trade! 

The retail trade of Paris is very dull: numbers of persons are remaining 
in the provinces this Christmas, to avoid the tax of presents which prevails 
in the capital. 

A fine bittern, or mire drum, was shot by Mr. N. E. Serjeantson, while in 
pursuit of wild-fowl, near Snaith, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, a few 
days ago. This beautiful and rare bird is the first of this description that 
has been seen in this part of the country within living recollection. It mea- 
sured from tip to tip tour feet two inches. 

Mr. Martin T. Smith M.P. shot a very rare bird on the 17th October, at 
Raynham in Norfolk—the scolopax Sabini, or Sabine’s snipe. This was 
only the fourth known to have been killed in England. The prepared speci- 
men is now in the possession of Mr. Smith’s son, a member of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ‘ 

The ruins of a Roman theatre have been discovered at Trigueres, near 
Montargis in France; it is 70 yards long from the back of the pit to the 
stage, and 60 yards wide. It could have held 10,000 spectators, The 
interior of the theatre is not yet uncovered. 

In 1855, the people of Newark contributed a great variety of articles for 
the use of our soldiers in the Crimea: it was believed that the Mayor, Mr. 
Ragsdale, had forwarded them; but the present Mayor, Mr. Riddell, has 
just discovered them in a room at the Town-hall!  ~ 


Mr. Henry George Kuper, British Consul at Baltimore, has been suf- 
focated in a house which caught fire during a large conflagration. 

A train on the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad ran into an express-train 
on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad at Alliance, smashing two of the 
passenger-cars of the latter train, killing eight persons and wounding several 
others. One of the cars was thrown into the rotunda at the station, and 
another through a public room which constituted a part of Sourbeck’s Hotel, 
in which several persons were sitting; of whom, singular to relate, most 
of the killed and wounded consisted. One of the gentlemen who were 
killed was just about to be married at Alliance. The accident had caused 


the greatest excitement, and the fireman of the Cleveland train had fled to 


the woods to escape the fury of the people.— American Paper. 


Souch, a soldier of the Twenty-eighth Regiment, was recently found dead 


at Malta, having been stabbed in the neck: on the same night a second sol- 
dier of the same regiment, John Schofield, was discovered in the street 


badly wounded ; the assassin in the latter case has been arrested. Govern- | 


ment has offered a reward of 100/. for the detection of the murderer of 
Souch. 

It appears from letters in the Zimes that rogues and thieves have adopted 
a new dodge to fleece or rob ‘ unprotected females.”” Two fellows w atch 
the departure of the master of the house; then they almost force an admit- 
tance to see the * lady of the house ”’ 
polish ’’—she must buy it to get rid of them; if opportunity serves, the 


scoundrels do a stroke of thieving business. This has occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden, as well as in places more remote from the 
centre of bustle. 
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The following is a copy, verbatim et literatim, of a letter received th, 
other day by a landed gentleman in the Stewartry, who anxiously preserves 
| the game on his estate, from one of the most notorious poachers in the dis. 
trict. ‘* Rhonehouse, Oct. —, 1856. Sir—as i mad a promis to Mr, —_ 
last year that i wud mak no more Hair nets if the gentlemen of the distric); 
would allow me aney thing for giving it over. for it is worth six pounds q 
year to me and i will become Bound that I will make no more. Pleas put 
Down what youGive. (Signed)S——G. To Mr. —, Esqr.”—Dumf/ics 
Courier. 

Forged notes, admirably executed, to the amount of 30,000 dollars, have 
been seized by the police of New York at certain money-brokers’ premises, 





POSTSCRIPT, 


The festival of Christmas 1856 has not been marked by any occur- 
rence out of the common. The weather has been uncertain, hoy ring 
between rain and frost, and fog and snow. On the whole, although a 
little milder than traditional Christmas weather, it has been “ season- 
able.” Christmas Day was kept after the old fashion—publie worship 
in the morning, festivities in the afternoon and evening. Yesterday, 
‘“‘ boxing-day,”” was duly observed by the idlers, the sightseers, those 
who levy the black mail called Christmas-boxes, and by those who tradi- 
| tionally keep boxing-night at the theatre or the ball. The places of 
| amusement were crowded last night; and pantomime and spectacle, the 
lecture, the panorama, the wax-work exhibition, furnished means of gra- 
tifying the tastes of all, and offered a feast to those whose few days of 
leisure compel them to crowd into one the holiday work of a week. 





Lord Henniker was yesterday returned for the Eastern Division of 
Suffolk, as successor to Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch, who died some 
weeks ago. 

Three more meetings against the Income-tax are reported ; one at 
Huddersfield, a second at Alnwick, a third at North Shields. The reso- 
lutions adopted were similar to those passed at the London Tayern when 
the agitation began. 


The intelligence of the morning does not report any change in the re- 
lations between Switzerland and Prussia. It is indeed stated that the 
English Minister at Berne has been instructed to support the claims of 
Prussia ; but that report requires confirmation. The Swiss police is said 
to be very watchful, as the frontier Cantons have reported that Prussian 
ofticers have entered the Swiss territory, with a view of proceeding to 
take plans of the country and to survey the banks of the Rhine. 





The Edinburgh newspapers of Thursday announce, with uniform expres- 
sions of regret, the death of Mr. Hugh Miller, so well known as a pleasant 
and popular scientific writer, and as editor of the Free Church paper called 
the Witness. It appears that Mr. Miller had been unwell for some time. He 
had overworked himself; found it difficult to sleep, and when asleep was 
subject to attacks of nightmare. It was his custom not only to sleep with a 
loaded pistol beside him, but to carry one when abroad after dark. On Tues- 
day night he went to sleep with a loaded revolver at his side, as two attempts 
had been recently made to break into his museum, On Wednesday morning 
he was found lying shot through the heart, in his bath-room. It is supposed 
that he had awakened out of a fit of nightmare, and had seized his pistol 
under some delusion, and that he accidentally shot himself. 

Mr. Miller was born in 1802. His first vocation was that of a stone- 
mason, but by his talents and industry he raised himself to a higher position. 


James Townshend Saward, the “* barrister ’’ who is charged with assisting 
Agar and his confederates to dispose of the gold they captured on the South- 
Eastern Railway, was arrested yesterday by Huggett, a detective policeman ; 
brought before the Lord Mayor, and remanded, He is charged with forging 
an acceptance to a bill for 1000/. 

Surr Edward Pack Barber, the Secretary of ‘ the Samaritan Institu- 
tion,”’ is in trouble again. He is charged with having in December 1856 
obtained beer, biscuits, and flour, from tradesmen, for distribution among 
the poor on Christmas Day, and with having either consumed them him- 
self or sold them for his own benefit. The case was partly heard yesterday 
at the Mansionhouse, and it stands adjourned till Tuesday, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGcr, Frrpay AFrrernoon. 

Owing to the general absence of dealers, this, as usual, has been an un- 
important week upon the Stock Exchange. The dispute between Prussia 
and Switzerland has had little or no effect upon the prices of securities. At 
the beginning of the week there was a slight dulness, attributed to that 
cause; but in the quotations of today a decided improvement has to be re- 
corded. Consols ope ned per cent better than the y left off on Wedne sday > 
Yesterday being Christmas Day, the Stock Exchange was closed, and the 
business of the week has been extr mely limited. Exchequer Bills have 
been dull at 3s. decline. 

Foreign Stocks have been rather more active, but prices are much about 
the same as at the close of last week. Venezuela Bonds have advanced 
| fully 4 per cent since the meeting of Bondholders last. Monday; they are 
now quoted at 389. Turkish Six per Cents, 95} 3; the new Four per Cent 
Stock, 102} 34; Spanish Three per Cents, 4253; Ditto Deferred, 24) 3; 
Ditto Certificates, 53 61. The agents of the Portuguese Government have 
advertised the payment of Three per Cent dividends falling due on the Ist of 
January 1857. 

Railway Shares have been quiet, with an almost entire absence of busi- 
ness. Prices continue firm. Great Western are quoted 694 3; London and 
North-Western, 1053 3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 97 4; Midland, 82} }. 
In the lighter description of Shares, the principal business has been in Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 333 44; South-Eastern and Dover, 73} 4; 
Eastern Counties, 9} 3; Great Northern, 224 3. 

The Foreign Railway Market has been inactive, and the prices of French 
Shares are without alteration. Indian Shares are at steady prices, but trans- 
actions are very few. East India Stock, 113 115; Great Indian Peninsula 
New, 213] 24. More business has been doing in Canadian Shares, at a slight 
advance upon last week’s prices: Grand Trunk, 13 4; Buffalo 1] 14 pm. 

SarurDAy, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The Bank of England return of this week shows a decrease of 178,703/. 
in the stock of bullion. The English Market is quiet this morning, with 
very little business; Consols are good at 94 4. ‘Lhere is searcely anything 
doing in the Foreign and Railway Markets, but Shares are steady at about 
previous rates ; only one or two bargains have been done ; there is a marked 
absence of dealers. Midland has been done at 823; Great Western, 693; 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire, 973; London and North-Western, 106; and 
| South Wak 8, 82, 
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Saturpay, One o’Ciock. 
The Consol Market has exhibited considerable firmness since the opening, 
the price of Consols at one moment being 94} §; they are a shade lower 
now, but the tone of the market is good: the price is 944}. In Foreign 

Stocks there is nothing doing. Venezuela Bonds firm at 38 9. _ : 
English Railway Shares have in most instances advanced since the first 
vices of this morning. Foreign Shares are dull at former values. The 
following are the latest transactions—Bristol and Exeter, 93; Eastern 
Counties, 9; Great Northern, 90}; Great Western, 683; London and 
North-Western, 1053 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 34}; Mid- 
jand, 823; North-Eastern—York, 59} ; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 
134; Great Western of Canada, 243. Mis ellaneous—Canada Government 
6 per Cent January and July, 113); Electric Telegraph, 92; Van Diemen's 
Land, 16 








3 per Cent Consols...... -.e. Shut Dutch 2) per Cents 64 6 
Ditto for Account 94) f | Ditto 4 per Cents 96 8 
3 per Cent Reduced ces ae Mexican 3 per Cents 214 ? 
New 3 per Cents ‘ 94g 4 Peruvian 44 per Cents 76 8 
Long Annuities 2] 15-16] Ditto 3 per Cent 4 54 6 
Bank Stock seesece 216 18 | Portuguese 3 pers Cents 1853. 44 6 
Exchequer Bills...... 1 dis. 3 pm Russian 5 per Cents 106 8 
India Stock . a . shut Ditto 44 per Cents 96 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents. 86 9 Spanish 3 per Cents 42} j 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 99 101 Ditto Deferred . 24) 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents BS 9U 
Chilian 6 per Cents 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents 837 
Danish 5 per Cents 102 4 | Turkish 6 per Cents 952 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents 82 4 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed, 103 j 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria 
on Saturday, the 20th day of De 


cap. 32, for the week ending 


1506 





KR DEPARTMENT 
Government Debt 
Other Securit 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion 


Notes issued..... 6,930 


£11,015,100 
3,459,900 








BANKIN I ARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553 006 Government Securities (inclu 
Lest . 3,24 "0 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,870,451 
Public Deposits* 6,891,949 Other Securities 17,6444 
Other Deposits y 49 43 Notes 5.8635, 5% 
Seven Days and other Bills 822,242 Gold and Silver Coin €11,893 
£35,000,674 £35,000,674 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


At the meeting of the proprietors of the London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralia, on the 19th, after a dividend the rate of 5 per cent had been 


‘ 
at 


declared, some explanations of the position of the bank were given by the | 


Chairman. The profits for the half-year ending June had been really 
27,500/., but from this had been taken 10,300/. for bad debts and part pay- 
ment of preliminary expenses; it is believed that not more than 3000/. of 
bad debts remain to be provided for—more than 40,000/. have been wiped 
off. These occurred through the commercial crisis in Australia 
prospects are now more encouraging. It has been found that the increased 
capital of the bank—700,000/.—is more than can be profitably used ; it may 
be a question for the consideration of the next meeting whether the capital 
should not be decreased by 200,000/. These statements were considered to 
be satisfactory. 


losses 


In consequence of an impression that the Directors of the Great Northern 
Railway intended to deny the validity of certain transfer-documents, though 
signed by their officers for the time being, the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change had provisionally resolved to remove the Company's shares from the 
Official List: this resolution stood for confirmation next Monday; in the 
mean time, however, the Railway Directors have met, considered the sub- 
ject, and given an explanation to the following eflect,—there has been un- 
avoidable delay in the transfer department, but there is no intention to 
repudiate any certificates properly attested, unless there is reason to believe 
the holder of such stock has been party to any fraud in the manner of ob- 
taining it. 

From the statements at the half-yearly meeting, the South Australian 
Land Company appears to be making steady progress. The dividend is to be 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 

The reports from the manufacturing districts are of a very favourable cha- 
racter, showing more than the usual activity of the season, with good 7 


i 


ices 
Two failures were announced on Saturday,—Johnson and Co., ware- 
housemen in Watling Street, for 50,000/, or 60,000/.; Ashworth and Co., of 
Manchester, for 30,000/. 
CrystaL Paxacr.-—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
December 26th, including season-ticket-holders, 14,518. 


The Cheaters. 


Boxing-day is situated so late in the week that it forees our Christmas 
chronicle into the brevity of a prophecy. 

At Drury Lane, the pantomime is founded on that nursery lay of 
juvenile vicissitude, See-Saw, Margery Daw ; and yaunts the employment 
of two Harlequins, two Clowns, two Pantaloons, and two Columbines, 
besides Mr. Beverley’s scenery. The popular ballad of the Babes 
Wood furnishes the subject, and Mr. Caleott supplies the scenery to the 
Haymarket pantomime. Madame Celeste and Miss Wyndham, as a Har- 
lequin and Columbine & la Watteau, repeat at the Adelphi the experi- 
ment successfully made last year. The Christmas piece, which is a com- 
pound of burlesque and pantomime, is entitled Mother Shipton. Alad- 
din, or the Wonderful Lamp, at the Princess’s, indicates a well-used 
theme ; but the pantomime abounds in new tricks, and the decorations are 
most gorgeous. Mr. Planché, still adhering faithfully to the lady tale- | 
tellers of France, has provided the Olympic with a fairy extravaganza 
founded on the tale Young and Handsome. The quasi-Byronic ballet L 
Corsaire has become a mixture of burlesque and pantomime, that the 
Lyceum may entertain the holiday-folks. The Fisherman and the Geni 
at Sadler’s Wells proves that the Arabian Nights have not yet lost 
dramatic vitality. At Astley’s, Paul Pry on Horseback presents a singular | 
union of harlequinade and comedy; and the Surrey resolves to uphold 
its pantomimic fame by the Genius of the Spring. Mr. Emery, the | 
comedian, celebrates the season, by boldly reopening the remote Maryle- | 
bone; and Zit, Zat, Toe, is the imposing name of his Christmas spectacle 


the 


PARIsIAN THEATRICALS. 
The holiday season is dramatically indicated at Paris by the pro- 
duction at the Variétés of La Lantern 
have ip France the same chronological signiticance as the pantomime in 


Magique, one of those revues that 
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England. Three authors, MM. Clairville, L. Thiboust, and Delacour, 
have cooperated in its construction, 

A new drame, Le Chitean des Ambri 
Taillarde, has been produced at the Cirque. A villain, who has seduced 
a young lady of noble birth, murders the husband she subsequently 
marries, and takes advantage of his position to control her affairs during 
widowhood, is the central figure of the tale. He perishes by the hands 
of his victim’s son ; and the frail fair one is about to commit suicide, 
but, fortunately, a branch, catching her petticoat, 
into the selected pond, 
sical sense of the word 


for change of purpos: 
| 
| 


res, written by MM. Barriére and 


i 





prevents her descent 
and a quarter of an hour’s suspense (in the phy- 
allows time for the arrival of assistance, and also 
M. Michelot, a veteran tragedian of the Théatre Francais, died at Passy 
18th instant. He was born at Paris in 1786. 





on th 


SACRED MUSIC—MRS. SUNDERLAND. 

Among the many performances of 7he Messiah appropriately given at 
this Christmas season, was by the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on Monday evening, at Exeter Hall, which was specially no- 
bl of Mrs 


here one 








| ticeable for the appearance Sunderland, a singer in a great mea- 
} sure new to the London public. She sang several times at Exeter Hall 
some eight or ten years ago, without making any great impression; but 
she has since acquired a great provincial reputation, in that extensive 
Northern district which, from its high cultivation of sacred and choral 
music, has been called the Germany of England. Among the musical 
people of Yorksh und Lancashire Mrs. Sunderland holds undisputed 
supremacy ; she is prima donna of every local concert and music- 





meeting; and when 
Festival on account 
whole neighbourir 


threw up her engagement at the last Bradford 
slight at the hands of the Committee, the 
The 





some 
country was thrown into a state of agitation 








local press fulmi and great meetings and musical performances 
were held in various towns expressly in her honour To be a general 
favourite in that musical land is no trifle, and we expected a good deal 
from Mrs. Sund« uppearance on Monday. She surpassed our ex- 
pectation : we foun in voice, execution, and style, an artist worthy 


of a leading place in any performance that England can furnish. She 
made a strong impression on a crowded assemblage, and her success was 
complete. Whether she thinks of following it up, know not. Pro- 
bably her wisest ambition would be to maintain her present high posi- 
tion in her native district. Here, she uld meet with 
riors ; 


there, she has n 


we 





Ww rivais or supe- 
me 


Lrtters to the Editor. 

PROGRESS BACKWARDS, 
Long Ashton, Se set, 18th D 

ny letter entitled a ** Miasion to the I 


Srr—Taking for a text 1 





lately offered some su stions for the establishment of lay sel 
resp ndent followed, last week, with the hint that what you (and | 
your first correspondent also) are in search of may be found in 





and in other Scottish schools for the 1 f 
High School of Edinburzh, 


Edinburgh, 
tlumnus of the 


School of 
I am myself an 





protest against this conclusion It is true, that education witl l 

is no new thing eit in Seotland or England What we want now is a 
secular education based upon the experience of religious men; an education 
founded on natural principles, which will itself ** make ready and prepare 
the way ’’ for the reception in the heart of the adolescent of the higher reli- 





gious truths at the proper time 
Whatever we do, let us not 
In haste, y 


in a circle, or make ress backwards. 


argue 


irs, faithfully, 


LITERARY GOSSIP FROM BAVARTA, 
Munich, 20th December 1856. 
A collection of verse that has just uppe ired under the title of the Mun- 
chener Album w | lead us to suppose that all the nine Muses were resi- 


dent in the capital of Bavaria. 1t may seem singular that they should have 


chosen so flat a country, and one of so Beotian a nature, especially in its 
beverages, after dwelling on Parnassus and among the viniferi colles of 
Italy. It is even stranger that the sad Nine, who alike scorn the pomp of 


that revels in its chains, should dwell con- 
government We r their present re- 
Muses who contided the f Pindar to a 
yurist of modern poets in the 
Munich contains contributions from 
sixty-two different } , all of whom except two reside in Munich, and 
four of whom are of the Royal Family The King of Bavaria has a sonnet 
therein to the Madonna della Geggiola, with a compliment to his Protestant 


tyrant power and coward vie« 
tentedly under a | 
sidence as a freak w 
Becotian, and nouri 
fens of Lincolnshiz 


iter 
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wife that will hardly be relished by orthodox Romanists. The following is 
a faithful translation of the Royal verse, as far as it can be caught by a 
commoner 

Een f \ fancy’s first vernal t 

if © Blest one, drawn tow'rd tl 

TI t levotion ne'er deceiy ¢ 

ret t woes I « i le 

I ve t t le 

A f won ¢ Q 

Asked w tious be 

W an ace atin 

And es sudden s¢ iit 

Mary f my life to view 

1 ‘ ‘ nus twai O Mother blest 

I , t my ca 

l tl 

Oliw s pr 

Among the contril rs to this Album is one named Hermann Lingg, 

whose general verse rises far above mediocrity A volur f poems that he 
has published has already attained to a third ed n l ntauins many 
pieces of real merit. His powers are not as yet fully dev l, and at pre- 
sent the beauty of his pieces depends more upon the melody of t language 
than upon depth of thought. In some of his lyrics he has shown rhyth- 
mical powers of no ordinary kind, ind frequently surprises the ear by one of 
those happy combinations of » that indicate a musical faculty in the 
n ) > Dp 1 A lyri f his on a mania for da that seized 
th n villages, and sent them dancing over the atry 
like the children whom the piper of Hamelen spirited away, 1 have 
been written by Tennyson, and for its melody is worthy to be 1 ntioned 
with the Dying Swar horic song of the Lotus-Eaters E. W. 





} 


tion of 


P.S.—I do not know whether you consider the fact that a transla 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe has just Appe ared at Berlin a piece of intelligence of 
sufficient importar f lication The Germans seem to have formed 
a high estimate of that book, and state that it is withouta rival 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHRISTMAS 1856. 
Many a Christmas dinner-table has this week been gladdened 
by the presence of some father, son, or brother, who for the 
last two years has been sadly missed, and earnestly remem- 
bered in those pledges to absent friends to which the sacred asso- 
ciations of the season and the perils of the far-off Crimean 
heights have lent a more than usually solemn significance. The 
miseries of the last winter but one have added a heightened 
zest to the comforts of the present; the danger escaped has 
sweetened the assurance of safety; and round many a fes- 
tive board in hall, in cottage, and in barrack, the story of 
the Crimean campaign has been told as the actors alone can 
tell it, and thousands have felt the grandeur of scenes which 





raised men above the fear of death and the sense of pain, | 


as something not alien to the spirit of the day, whether it 
be regarded as the annual gathering-together of the scattered 
members of a family, or in the more specific sense of a me- 
morial festival in honour of the Head of our religion. In 
truth, there is no greater enemy alike to family affection and 
to religious faith than sensuality and its concomitant cowardice ; 
and whatever braces men up to active vigour and patient endur- 
ance may fairly claim to be in alliance with all ennobling insti- 
tutions and beliefs. And not only on this general ground may 
the heroisms of war not unfitly mingle with the gentler affections 
of social life and the sublime hopes of Christian revelation, but the 
English soldier who fought in that Crimean campaign may well re- 
call the cause in which his country sent him forth, which in so far 
as it was the cause of aera freedom against political slavery, 


the degradation, and the debasement that never fail to follow 
close upon the footsteps of absolute arbitrary government and the 
loss of national independence. Few subjects could be found more 


intrinsically congenial to Christmas in its double aspect than the | 


story of a war which called forth the highest qualities of thou- 
sands of Englishmen, where they were before only half-believed 
in, and which was undertaken in the most righteous of causes, in 
which political prudence and generous sympathy made their joint 
appeal to the heart and mind of the nation. 

But the story of the war is past for us journalists. The con- 
temporary verdict has been declared, and it remains for history to 
accept or to correct it, according to the fuller evidence which time 
will bring forth. All that properly belongs to the retrospect of 
the past year is to note, that even now our knowledge is full 
enough to enable us to correct the first general impression, and to 
repel those disparaging comparisons with our allies which seemed 
at one time likely to settle into a persistent calumny. Error 
enough there was, though it was nobly redeemed ; blunders 
enough there were, though they finally served to bring into 
stronger light the noble qualities of the army that suffered 
through them; but neither blunders nor errors were confined 
to the English commanders. If we have had a sharp lesson 
on the folly and improvidence of our falsely economical 
substitutes for genuine military education and a sound system 
of encouraging true soldierly merit, we must not rush into the 
other extreme of supposing that the adoption of any Continental 
system will be a panacea for the evils from which we suffered. Our 
practical danger does not indeed lie in that direction, but far 
away—in the direction of letting things drift back to their old 
state, and still leaving the army to be the appanage of the aris- 
tocracy. But in looking back to the war to read there the moral 
of military systems, historical candour obliges us to confess, that 
no military system appears to possess a patent for the production 
of great generals. We presume that they must learn to make 
campaigns by making them ; and as history shows that English- 
men have not been less apt at learning that lesson than men of 
other nations, when they had the opportunity, so this war gives 
no reason for concluding that the faculty has departed from 
among us. 

We are not lingering on topics connected with the war because 
we shrink from the retrospect of the matters that fall more di- 
rectly within the past year. The Peace of Paris, whomever it dis- 
appointed, did not disappoint us; nor, after nine months’ ex- 
perience of the frailty of that bond, can we take upon ourselves to 
say that it could have been more ably negotiated, or have more 
sienntde expressed the results of the two years of the struggle. 
We do not think that English statesmen ought to be so 
trained as to be upon their guard against ‘‘ dodges,” that 
would, if they are correctly stated, cause an English at- 
torney to be struck off the rolls ; nor is the English Government 
responsible for the devious policy which seems to have recently 
inspired the Ministers of the French Emperor, Rather perhaps, 
seeing, as we now do, the kind of instruments with which Louis | 
Napoleon is compelled to work out his will, the kind of coadjutors 
therefore with whom our negotiators had to act, we may congratu- 
late the country that the terms of the treaty of Paris were made 
as effective as they are, however certain’ details may yet be con- 
strued. But, in fact, the ground of whatever serious dissatisfac- 
tion exists with respect to the terms of peace, lies in a wilful and 
silly refusal to recognize the conditions and objects of the war. 
The direct and ayowed objects of the war are attained by the 


| incommensurable by any material terms at all. 





treaty ; the terms being such as many English statesmen thought 

a year before, that Russia could by no compulsion be brought to 

submit to. The panic fear of Russian power, from which Euro ye 

had suffered ever since the treaty of Vienna, was dispelled : Ge. 
| many was freed from the spell which had paralyzed her—hence- 
| forth her future was at least in her own hands: ‘all simply exter- 
nal hinderances to the vitality of the Turkish empire were remoyed 
the serpent that was strangling her was choked off. The Danube 
was freed from artificial and political obstruction; the Black Sea 
with its ports was thrown open to European commerce, and the Rus- 
sian fleet forbidden to dominate those waters for the control of which 
wealth and science had been so lavishly expended. Sweden was freed 
from an incubus and a standing menace. Sardinia was raised in her 
own esteem and in the rank of nations, with a fine army and the 
| memory of the Tchernaya blotting out the disastrous day of 
Novara,—a fact full of significance under certain contingencies for 
the immediate future of Italy, and in no case without a beneficial 
influence on the cause of rational liberty in politics and religion 
throughout that distracted land. But all this, forsooth, must eo 
for nothing, because something else, which the war was never . 
tended to effect, was left undone. Russia was mulcted of only an 
insignificant slice of her territory ; Poland was not re-created ; 
Austria was not driven into the arms of Russia by an attack upon 
her Italian possessions ; Kossuth is not governor of Hungary ; and 
Mazzini sitteth not in the Pope’s chair at St. Peter’s. This is at 
bottom what constitutes the grievance. A certain party with 
definite aims, and a much larger number of persons with some- 
what indefinite sympathies, hoped or at least wished the war 
undertaken by the Governments of France, England, Turkey, and 
Sardinia, aided by the moral adhesion of both Austria and to a 
certain extent of Prussia, against Russia, utterly to change its 
character and become a war throughout Europe of Liberalism 


was also the cause of individual morality, of pure and high man- | against Absolutism, of nationalities against foreign rulers. W« 


ners, of the sanctities and dignities of life, against the corruption, | 


are far from denying our extreme dissatisfaction with the political 
condition of Continental Europe as a whole, and especially with 
those arrangements of the treaty of Vienna which left the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, Gallicia and Lombardy with Venice 
to Austria, and seemed throughout to postpone the true interests 
and national sympathies of the peoples to the personal ambition 
and avarice of sovereigns, and to false calculations of diplomatists 
on the balance of power. But opportunities like that are not 
usually offered twice; and able the late war did, in its ae- 


| tual cireumstances, present no chance of effecting either a general 
| redistribution of European territory or a termination of foreign 


dominion in Italy or Poland, though it might well enough at the 
beginning have seemed likely sooner or later to assume dimensions 
and take a shape from which much greater changes would have 
resulted than those which the treaty of Paris embodied in the law 
of Europe. No person to whom politics are a sober reality, and 
who can distinguish the functions of the responsible statesman 
from the dreams of the political enthusiast, will look upon th 
history of England during the past year as having been marked 
by a cowardly evasion of any duty this country, as a depository 
of great powers and the last refuge in Europe of constitutional 
government, owes to the nations of Europe and to the interests 
of humanity at large. Aiming at a perfectly practicable object, 
she attained that object; and when it was attained, she laid asid 
her arms. 

It may indeed be urged, that if the object to be attained was 
thus by the necessities of the case limited, the end was not worth 
the expenditure lavished on it. And indeed, when it is re- 
membered how many much-needed improvements the money spent 
upon those two campaigns would have produced at home, one is 
inclined to sigh over the little palpable advantage obtained at so 
vast a cost. What, indeed, is the free navigation of the Danube 
to us, compared with the drainage of London and the purification 
of the Thames ? We reply, that the foundation of the house is a 
necessary part of the construction, though it does not show as an 
ornament of the street or offer space for the stowage of goods. We 
asa nation professed to believe that the independence of Europ« 
was at stake on the issues of that war ; that a Russianized Turkey 
in addition to a Russianized Germany meant that the foundations 
of our noblest European life were endangered. If the war has 
averted that danger,—if it has even thrown it back for sufficient 
time to give Turkey and Germany a fresh lease of independence, 
a fresh chance of finally expelling the disease which had eaten so 
deeply into the system of each country, a fresh chance of de- 
veloping into the organs of true national bodies the elements 
of vitality we still believe them to possess,—then the advantages 
of the victory gained at Sebastopol and formulized in the treaty 
of Paris not only are not to be estimated by any ma- 
terial changes immediately effected by the treaty, but are 
And if any 
thoughtful Englishman feels inclined to grumble that his Christ- 
mas festivities have been mulcted to pay for what does not at all 
concern him, his family, or his nation, he is not, in our opinion, 
indulging a more sensible spirit than a Hollander who should ob- 
ject to pay his share towards the dikes which keep off the sea, be- 
cause the fields closest to the shore belong to his neighbour, or a 
squire who grudges his mite for a county police, because it is his 
neighbour’s house and not his own that was last broken into. 
The treaty of Paris is another dike against an inundation of lower 
civilization, lower morality, and political degradation—a more 
effective police system for Europe. Lf only asa retribution for our 
share of the treaty of Vienna, we ought to pay a portion of the 
cost: apart from the treaty of Vienna or any historical considera- 
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tions, we are a member of the European community, and cannot 
shirk the responsibilities of our position—we cannot live in an an- 
archical community without paying the usual price of misgovern- 
ment and of no-government, 

In regard to some of the minor and collateral results of the war 
we are unable to express the same satisfaction. The English and 
French forces continue to occupy Greece against the will equally 
of her court and people, without, so far as we know, any valid 
reason or even any plausible excuse. Even if we had conquered 
the country—as a leading newspaper insolently suggested—we 
were bound by our own declaration on beginning the war to eva- | 
cuate it when peace was made. But no such outrageous plea has 
been put forward. Our interference in Naples, limited as it was 
srospectively to the cessation of diplomatic intercourse, was not 
ikely to move the resolution of a self-willed obstinate Bourbon 
to govern his own subjects as he chose. The policy of such in- 
terference must depend upon the circumstances in each case. If 
the withdrawal of our Ambassador was in this case accompanied 
by a decisive intimation to Austria, that, whatever happened be- 
tween the King of Naples and his oppressed subjects, she would | 
not be allowed to lend the same sort of aid to King Ferdinand as 
she had herself received from the Emperor Nicholas against her 
Hungarian insurgents, all England with singular unanimity 
would welcome the news; and if Parliament receive such as- 
surances from Lord Palmerston at its meeting a few weeks hence, 
he will have done much to efface a characteristic blot of English 
diplomacy and particularly of his own. We have too often re- 
yersed the Roman policy, which was 

‘** Parcere subjectis, sed debellare superbos,”’ 

while we bully the weak, and too often bend before the strong. 
Witness Greece, of which we have before spoken, both in th 
present occupation and in the Pacifico business. Witness the re- 
cent correspondence with Brazil, where our Ministers used lan- 
guage, in a case of very doubtful right to say the least of it, sin- 
gularly contrasted with the honied phrases and silken courtesy 
with which they veiled their opinions of the late Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s fraud and perfidy. 

If we are cautious enough in using our force, or even asserting 
our full moral weight against the great Powers of Europe, we 
seem disposed to make up for it by carrying everything with a 
high hand in Asia. Another war, twin-brother to the disastrous 
occupation of Cabul, has begun, the sole intelligible object of 
which is to guard an outpost ef our Indian empire from falling 
into the hands of Russia, To discuss the policy of such a war 
effectually, demands more knowledge than probably any Cabinet 
Minister at this moment possesses. But it 1s obvious, that if the 
designs of Russia upon India are really formidable, the way to 
meet them is to have a defensible frontier, instead of a river which 
can be everywhere crossed. We are not among those who deny 
the physical possibility of the march of a Russian army to the 
Indus; but the remote chance of such an event is not worth in- 
suring against at such an expense as that of wars with Persia about 
Herat. The insurance once for all would be, in a military sense, 
to occupy the mountain-passes to the West of the Indus, and in a 
moral sense, to govern India so as to bind the inhabitants to our 
rule by a sense of solid advantages,—a process which we trust is 
slowly going on, and will soon advance with accelerated ratio, as 
railroads open up the internal resources of that rich country. 

From Herat to Neuchatel is a long stride. But our Affghan 
experience may warn the bellicose King of Prussia that moun- 
taineers are ugly customers. It is food for a cynic to hear Louis 
Napoleon talking of the “ rights” consecrated by the treaty of 
Vienna, and sneering at the ‘ facts” accomplished by violence in 
the revolution of 1848. Here is a ease, if ever there was one, for 
the High Court of Equity of the European nations. At bottom 
the quarrel is one of form, as to which party should make the first 
concession. The Swiss Confederation does not seem at present 
dispose d to imitate that characteristic of our diplomacy of which 
we spoke just now, and give to a great Power what it would 
haughtily refuse to a small one, It has within a few years defied 
France, and Austria, in neither case, we believe, finally giving 
up its point. This looks like an habitual strong will and self- 
reliance. We have that faith in this habit of character, that we 
think it likely in the end even the heroic Frederick William may 
find himself baffled by it. 

Heartily do we rejoice that we can conclude this review of the 
leading points of European history during the past year without 
having to note the occurrence of a calamity which would have 
blotted out all subjects of congratulation—that on what was at 
bottom an idle question of form, England and America were not 
engaged in a struggle as ruinous as unnatural, That calamity 
the wisdom and good sense of the people on both sides of th 
Atlantic prevented. And, as some have called the late war a 
People’s war, because the People urged on the Government, and 
saw even more clearly than the Government from the beginning 
that war was inevitable, and on many accounts better at onc 
than later, we may with equal reason assert that the People and 
not the Government preserved peace between America and Eng- 
land. <A clear proof, if such were needed, being in both cases 
afforded of the conditions which enable the nation to control the 
foreign policy of the Government; a strong conviction of the in- 
terests involved, and an adequate knowledge of the facts of th 
sase,—conditions generally, we regret to add, wanting. May both 
instances be an example and a prophecy ! 
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THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 
It was an understanding, suggested by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis last session, that if the Bank Charter Act of 1844 were not 
then discussed with a view to settle its continuance or re pe al, the 








| subject should be brought forward next session, in time to give 
| ample opportunity for calm investigation and deliberation. Ac- 


cordingly, we find both sides in the ceaseless warfare upon the 


subject of the currency mustering for the combat, and in a-man- 


ner which implies that the measure will be brought forward very 
early in the session. Such, too, is the general impression of those 
who are versed in the official and Parliamentary ways. Among 
the evidences both of the forthcoming measure and of the conflict, 
is a letter published in the 7imes of Tuesday, with the signature of 
‘* Mercator,”—a signature which in connexion with this subject and 
in the columns of the 7%mes is scarcely anonymous, for everybody 


knows that it means Lord Overstone, olim Jones Loyd. There 
is a striking difference in the manner of the two sides. During 


| the alarmist period, some few weeks back, when people were talk- 


ing of suspension of cash payments by the Banks of England and 
France, the advocates of relaxation were crying out that the 
danger was caused by the restrictions of the act of 1844. ‘‘See 
what the wicked act 1s doing,” they cried: ‘the country is rapidly 
approaching a suspension of cash payments. We are, as people 
said in 1825, within an hour of a state of barter.”” A clamour 
was raised for consideration of the act the very earliest day of the 
session, with a view to its large modification, if not its total 
repeal. Cash payments, however, were not suspended. The 
Bank of England, indeed, raised its rate of discount; but al- 
though the commercial world grumbled a little at the “ tight- 
ness”’ which was felt in the money-market, people were able to 
compass the fulfilment of their engagements ; the alarming efflux 
of gold was corrected; the Bank of England lowered its discount 
from 7 to 64, and then to 6 per cent, to the surprise and almost 
the chagrin of the alarmists; and now we find the advocates of 
the act of 1844 claiming a reconsideration of the measure with a 
view to its simple continuance. Thus, within a very few weeks 
we have passed from that state in which the opponents of the 
measure were demanding its repeal, to that state in which its 
friends are demanding its renewal. 

It is not by any means that opinions upon the subject are en- 
tirely uniform, On the contrary, there are grand diversities, and 
the deviation does not « xactly coincide with the ordinary political 
parties. Among the consistent opponents of the Bank Charter Act is 
the Morning Post, which, beaten from some of its strong grounds, 
finds a new and extraordinary position. The agitation against 
the Income-tax is becoming very formidable—Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and the other great towns, are joining it; yet 
the assessment has been such as conspicuously to favour the classes 
represented by those towns. So says the Morning Post, ‘The 
course of events in the money-market has been adverse to the 
dealers in produce to an extraordinary and in unusual degree,” 
Something presses upon the producing and commercial classes, 
But ‘‘a tax profess dis temporary and in part actually expiring 
has the appearance of being less of a fixture, and of being more 
immediately removeable by a sudden exertion than an institution 
like the Bank Charter”; and hence the traders of our towns, 
secking relief, attack the Income-tax when they should attack the 
Bank Charter. Such is the position of the Post ; according to 
which, both charter and tax are the result of something like a 
conspiracy between Sir Robert Peel and Lord Overstone, No 
Government, says the Post, ‘‘ would again be so foolish as to let a 
fire burn up to the point of 1847.” But, unfortunately for this 
Anti-Bank-Charter-Act party, the pressure has passed ; the rate 
of discount is falling ; and the pressure which does remain in forec 
is that of the Income-tax. According to political dynamies, there- 
fore, the party of repeal in the matter of the Bank Charter is 
decidedly losing influence. 

The division of opinion is not to be seen entirely out of 
doors While the Globe stoutly defends the act of 1844, the 
Economist has repeatedly if not consistently assailed it. The 
Economist is popularly understood to represent Mr. James Wil- 
son, the Secretary to the Treasury ; go as 1847, 
contended that a high amount of circulation must be maintained 
when trad requir s it, even in the face of an adverse exchange 
and an export of bullion. Our purse must be full if we wish it, 
whether money be coming in or going out—whatever the law of 
supply as well as demand may say to it. It is to be inferred, 
therefore, that there is some difference of opinion among the ac- 
tual members of the Government. Nevertheless, it is understood 
that Sir George Cornewall Lewis has no misgiving. It is evident 
that he will receive very strong support. Lord Overstone rallies 
with all the zeal of a parent to the defence of Peel’s Act of 1844; 
and we may fairly ecaleulate that the act will be continued with- 
, ; in its principles or its essential pro- 


who, so long a 


out any material change 
Visions, 

It is not, however, to be assumed that there will be 
continuance act; for some changes might be made without essen- 
tially altering it. The object of the act was to provide that the 
current money of the realm should be sovereigns of the proper 
weight and quality - that if notes were circulated for convenience, 
they should be absolutely convertible, and therefor: absolut ly ot 
the same value—in all resp cts but substance identical with sove- 
reigns. To carry out this principle, the act fastened upon 
certain country banks which had been in the habit of issuing 
notes, and prohibited them henceforward from extending their 
They might die out, but they must never grov 
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any more. Several have died out, with a consequent abstraction 
from the note-currency, to the extent of something over half-a- 
million; and last year the deficiency was supplied by an exten- 
sion of the Bank circulation to the amount withdrawn. The act 
also prescribed that the Bank should issue upon securities to the 
amount of 14,000,000/.—whereof the Government permanent 
debt (11,000,000/.) should form part ; all other notes to be issued 
upon gold actually lodged in the Bank. Now these limits were ar- 
bitrary. They were of course regulated by reasoning, but there 
was no special virtue in any particular sum. The average addi- 
tion to the circulation during recent years may be stated at two 
millions; and it is conceivable that upon a renewal of the act, 
it might be possible to add two millions to the amount of ‘se- 
curities &c.” upon which the Bank is authorized to issue notes. 
At a particular moment this change might cause a sensation of 
relief; and in abstract calculation there might be some conve- 
nience to trade in the increased facility for the use of notes ; 
but practically, and on general grounds, no such measure 
could greatly alter the quantity of money in the country, which 
is determined by the law of supply anddemand, England has in 
fact become the reservoir between the Gold Colonies and the 
Continent of Europe. The gold comes here first, as to the most 
certain market, and then flows out towards the countries which 
want it more, in accordance with the actual demand of the 
time. We have a vantage-ground, therefore, higher than that 
which any Bank of England could by itself secure: we have se- 
curities apart from those of legislation; the object of the act of 
1844 being solely and wholly to establish a fixed relation between 
the paper and the gold, so that it should be a matter of perfect 
indifference to the holder whether he held in his hand a five- 
pound note or five sovereigns. 

The Zimes, unable to hold back from a controversy so interest- 
ing in the City, cuts in with an old speculation. Admitting the 
general principles of the existing act to be correct, it starts the 
Selietovel question, whether the Bank, as a private institution, 
does not receive more from the public than it deserves. Why 
should the Government delegate to the Bank of England its own 
prerogative of issuing notes, while it pays to the Bank the interest 
of the eleven millions of permanent loan ? The question is put in 
such a manner as to suggest, either that the Issue Department 
might be not only separated from the Banking within the Bank, 
but taken from the Bank altogether, and made a Government 
office,—under the Treasury, the Commissioners of the National 
Debt, or some other Currency Commissioners ; or that, in continu- 
ing this privilege, perhaps in extending it as we have indicated 
above, a new bargain might be made, getting for the Government 
better terms from the Bank; saving, for instance, the interest 
upon the additional two millions at 3 per cent, 60,000/. As to 
better terms, we do not know that the public would gain much 
by small chaffering bargains with public institutions. Liberality 
from the Government, and a strict enforcement of public duties, 
appear to constitute the true policy: and although it might 
be possible for Government to take away the Issue Depart- 
ment and hand it over to some office in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall, we do not believe that Parliament would sanction any 
creation of Currency Commissioners. If it did, assuredly the 
public, even in ordinary times, would have no such confidence in 
a mere bureau as it has in an institution identified with com- 
merce; and we cannot but foresee that in times of trouble, of 
‘*emergency,” the department would be pliant to the wildest ex- 
pedients of the most transitory Cabinet. Small changes might be 
made in this branch of the subject; but the measure of the Govern- 
ment will not be judged by trivial details, and certainly no perma- 
nent credit will be gained by petty savings. As tothe 11,000,000/,, 
the Bank is, towards the Government, simply a congregation of 
stockholders to that amount. In the other capacity of note- 
issuers to the amount of 14,000,000/., it merely receives from the 
Government a voucher of its ability to pay. The only ground | 
upon which such a privilege should be given to the Bank is the 
public convenience. The desideratum is, some great establish- 
ment in which we can all have the confidence acquired by custom 
and experience ; and in this way perhaps the Bank gives to the | 
public an equivalent for the privilege accorded. 

We have also heard objections made to the stringent rules re- 
specting the admission of bullion at the Bank, as causing incon- | 
venience and needless expense. Ricardo’s plan of gold in bars for 
large sums is not forgotten, but it remains to be carried out. 
Such matters may very properly be pondered when the statute 
is under reconsideration, but they do not affect the main 
principles. 

Since Sir George Lewis gave his pledge that the subject should 
be brought forward next session, we have had a year full of ex- 

eriences most valuable as a further test of the act of 1844. 
The act left trade perfectly free, while it introduced absolute 
fixity in the money kos The effect has been, that our mer- 
chants have been untrammelled in their commercial arrange- 
ments, while they have not been deranged by any want of fixity 
in the standard. They have been relieved from temptations to 
hide their difficulties with an appearance of surmounting them, 
when they were only increasing them by mingling kite-flying 
and money. The general impression is, that this experience of | 
the act of 1844 has so satisfied mercantile minds as to have | 
created a great public support for the measure and for the Govern- | 
ment which stands by it. Thus, Sir George Lewis has gained 
everything by the delay, and fortune has given him in the closing 
year a budget of facts and evidence to stand upon. } 














CTATOR. 

‘ THE CONVICT CONTROVERSY. 

TWENTY years ago, we had to go through the task first of study- 
ing and then of exposing the wickedness and folly of convict 
transportation. The exposure succeeded in convincing Govern- 
ment, Parliament, and the public—in procuring the legal aboli- 
tion of the practice, and in compelling its discontinuance. Yet 
now we find statesmen, public writers, and even the Queen’s 
Judges, proposing a renewal of transportation, as if it were a 
bright new discovery. They repeat the old arguments which 
were put to total rout, evidently because they are ignorant 
equally of the reasoning and the facts of the subject. The differ- 
ence between that time and the present is, that now the Colonies 
know better, and that any attempt to renew transportation to a 
real colony would simply be the signal for rebellion and severance 
from the British crown. If not to a real colony, then, the idea is 
a new penal settlement. But this settlement must either be sufli- 
ciently near a genuine colony to endanger it, and therefore to ex- 
asperate the colonists, or it must be in some untenantable place. The 
last suggestion is an island, and the most promising specific proposal 
is Vancouver’s Island. One advantage undoubtedly would attend 
the choice of Vancouver’s Island—it is close to California. It is 
within deserter’s reach of the gold-fields, and of the free and 
easy, gambling, riotous, profligate town of San Francisco ; so that 
exchange of visits would be convenient. The great Republic 
of the West being represented by the “ fast” capital of California, 
England would be represented by the newest product of our civi- 
lization ; and what admirable alliances would be struck up in the 
Far West! how that union would tend to promote the alliance of 
Old England and the Model Republic! 

What is the practical aim in proposing that an island should be 
thus colonized with convicts? Itis, that while isolated from the 
rest of the world, the convicts could be employed on the rough 
labour of preparing the place for real colonists. But when the 
place is thus prepared and handed over to non-convict emigrants, 
what are you to do with your convict navigators, rendered more 
brutal by Norfolk Islandism and more robust by out-door labour ? 
Are they to be brought home, or are they to go upon another 
voyage ; secking, not the Island of the Blessed but the Island of 
the Cursed ? 

Another question. What is an island settlement of such a 
kind, but a prison surrounded by water? Now what advantage 
to the prison system does that element introduce ? It is but an 
enclosure round the prison, and it matters not whether it be brick 
or water. On the other hand, to choose an island on the further 
side of the American continent, would increase the expense by 
the cost of transit and superintendence; and the superintendence 
would after all be inferior. If convicts are to be employed in 
rough preparatory work, why waste the labour in distant spots ? 
why not use it here? Some talk of tunnelling the Thames for 
drainage, and what hands could better be condemned to that 
labour than those who have injured society ? There are, too, as 
we have shown before, many works that cannot ‘‘pay” in the 
first stage—which would not pay the commercial undertakers, 
but would pay the state. There are marshes in Essex or in Lin- 
colnshire, hills in Cheshire or in Yorkshire, which might be sub- 
dued to the uses of agriculture; and the criminals might give 
that compensation to society. 

For the safety of society is after all the first consideration. We 
are all agreed on that. Those who indulge in brutish desires for 
vengeance on the criminal, equally with the most gentlemanly 
philanthropist, aim to secure the safety of society. The one ex- 
treme is for coaxing the criminal into kinder conduct; the other 
is for treating the criminal class like vermin and extirminating 
it, the more vindictively the better. It is necessary, however, not 
to make mistakes—not to hang an Ambrose Gwinet under the 
idea that he is a Marley. Hence we must have trial and de- 
liberation ; and it would take a hundred London-Scoundrel power 
to work many judges and juries into a fox-hunting furor against 
‘the prisoner at the bar,” especially if Christians should have 
taken the oath to give the accused a “ fair trial” and “ the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Besides, the safety of society is to be consulted not only at the 
moment but in the long run. Granted that we must do the best 
we can with existing convicts, to disarm or restrain them: it is 
still more our duty to see that we diminish the number of crimi- 
nals as much as possible. We have to withdraw from the class, 
by better training, all those who might be rendered non-criminal, 
all those who are forced into crime by want of work—the young, 
the ignorant, the destitute; and perhaps we may say a word in 
passing for those who err more through weakness than malignity. 
It is calculated that the proportion of the incorrigible to those 
who may be redeemed or chastened by correction is after all not 
very great, some say six per cent. 

But it is useless to waste statistics or arguments upon judges 
and such persons, who decline to refer to facts, experience, or 
evidence. It seems scarcely possible to bring the nice balancer of 
philanthropic logic and these brutal contemners of any logic but 
that of the hangman’s rope to discuss the matter on common 
ground, Luckily, the fox al Scoundrel does not exercise a per- 
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| manent influence in legislation. He has the sympathy of the 


Bench, but is not in Parliament, and has no prospect of getting 
into the Cabinet. 

If practical men suffer themselves to be diverted by refinements 
on the one side, or the reverse of refinement on the other, there 


, would be no help for it but to present the question in a much simpler 


light. Rather than the revival of a Norfolk Island, or the esta- 
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blishment of a Criminal University Hotel for the advantage of pen- 
sionaries qualified by the commission of crime, it would be better 
to draw a harsh line between the innocent and the criminal, 
leaving the management of the Condemned Class entirely to a sepa- 
rate administration. A man convicted, then, of any act of vio- 
lence or fraud, might be sentenced, once for all, finally and 
permanently, to be placed in the Condemned Class. Let there be no 
temporary sentences, no classification ; let the condition of the 
prisoncr in his class depend altogether upon his conduct there ; 
et his ever escaping from that prison equally depend upon his 
behaviour—let his winning his way out of it be entirely a future 
question. This arrangement, if it did not altogether please the 
refined and sensitive philanthropist, would meet the objections of 
those who clamour for a complete removal of the criminally dis- 
yosed. It would amount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment ; 
and would hand over the felonious class to the disposal of officers 
answerable for keeping its members out of mischief. The expe- 
rience of Captain Walter Crofton in Ireland, confirming many ex- 
eriments elsewhere, seems to warrant the reckoning of the phi- 
Leothropiats that a large proportion of the culpits can be redeemed ; 
but it would throw the responsibility of sanctioning release en- 
tirely on the administrators of the system, and would give them 
time and power to work upon the crude and depraved materials 
intrusted to them. If it were possible to imagine anything like 
completeness of arrangement in these “ ——— ” days, the sys- 
tem could be rendered perfect by withholding release save upon a 
new trial for that purpose before a judge and jury, or some equi- 
valent process for examining the prisoner’s conduct and testing the 
yalue of his reformation. 


DE BELLO PERSICO. 

WHATEVER the newspaper discussion may have done towards 
making Herat and Persia, Karrack and Bushire, household words, 
it has not contributed the information required as to the real cause 
of war. People suspect that there must be something more in the 
matter than what is alleged in the Caleutta proclamation—namely, 
the violation of an ambiguous convention; and they will, we sup- 
pose, be permitted to air their suspicions at pleasure, at least 
until Queen Victoria meets her Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the question is left in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The war may be just, or wholly unjust; it may be a crime, or a 
blunder, or both; it may have been evitable or inevitable ; who 
shall say? Our Ministers do not pay the public the compliment 
of placing before them the data required ; perhaps because the re- 
venues of India and not the revenues of Great Britain will suffer. 
But, just or unjust, evitable or inevitable, war with Persia is not 
the less a thing to be regretted. 

The position of Persia between Russia and British India makes 
her practically a barrier state. If any one come to trouble us in 
India, he must come across her plains and through the Affghan 
mountains. Before we can be menaced, Persia must either have 
become the forced or the obsequious ally of Russia—another store- 
house of military raw material to be manufactured for consump- 
tion in foreign markets. That is a consummation devoutly not 
to be wished. But the process is leisurely going on. Within the 
memory of man, “ Asiatic politicians” saw with some sagacious 
tremors Russia seat herself on the Araxes and prohibit the navy 
of Persia from the Caspian Sea. But European politicians, with 
their hands and heads full of other work, either did not see it at 
all, or looked upon it as a bore. Had they not, early in the century, 
fearing a combined Russo-French invasion of India—a project, 
according to Soult, seriously entertained by Napoleon,—tried to 
connect this country diplomatically with Persia; and what had it 
brought forth but trouble and vexation ? 


the barrier was weakened, the power of Russia over the Shah 
augmented; but we lauded the moderation of the former and 
looked on the latter with contempt. Thus, Persia, from whom we 
want nothing—with whom we should wish to be more than well 
—has been alienated from us, and thrown into the arms of the 
very power which has injured her and can injure us the most. 
Then comes this question of Herat. A convention is broken, say 
we; and to maintain our prestige and show that we can punish 
the faithless, and for no other reason apparently, we declare war 
against the very power with whom we ought to be on the best 
terms. Now what are we doing thereby, but the work of Russia ? 
reducing the resources and making a drain upon a state whose 
strength it is our interest to augment rather than diminish. This 
is a false position. 

But are there reasons for going to war with Persia other than 
those stated in the proclamation? We know not; we can only 
conjecture. It may be that Russian intrigue is at the bottom of 
the war. The Russo-Belgic journal Le Nord says not. We 
should like to hear what Ministers have to say to the protesta- 
tions of Russian innocence put forward through the Belgian me- 
dium. Once we detected Russian influence in a Persian expedi- 
tion against Herat ; and now, rightly or wrongly, we look for the 
springs of such expeditions in the Chanceries of St. Petersburg. 


Why should Russia care whether a Persian or an Affghan chief 
rules at Herat, unless it be that Russia, having the whip-hand of 


Persia, desires to hold the lash over the Affghans? There is no- 
thing between Russia and the Persian Gulf, says Haxthausen, 
but ‘England and the mountaineers of the Caucasus.” There 
is nothing between Russia and the Indus but the Heratees 
and the Affghans. It would not be difficult to conquer 
Persia, but conquests ‘yi et armis” are not the policy of 
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Russia quarrelled with 
Persia, provoked her to war, took away her provinces and forts; | 
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Russia. She takes what she wants, but she evades war as long 
as she can, unless war be the swiftest and most certain means, 
Now, to reach Herat, Russia would only have to acquire, by 
treaty or otherwise, possession of Astrabad. If she were once 
established there, a direct route from Astrachan to Herat would 
be secured; Persia, if so disposed, could offer little resistance, 
and Russia would find few other obstacles. Persia in possession 
of Herat, then is in fact Russia in possession of Herat whenever 
she might see a fit occasion to exert her power. Russia at Herat, 
farewell to secure tranquillity in India. May we find in these 
considerations the key to the Persian war? In that the 
long-predicted conflict between Russia and England for dominion 
in Asia will have begun. 





case, 


NEW PARIS FASHIONS, 
Amoneé the important items of news from the Continent is one 
that will flutter many a dovecot: the hoop and all its congeners 
are to be abolished, and the bonnet is so far to be developed that it 
will once more cover the he ad ! Dressmakers will weleome changes 
which are good for trade; but these are changes that many others 
might welcome besides dressmakers. Not that our hoop had ever 
expanded to its full proportions, or that the bonnet in disappear- 
ing had ever taken the proportions of a great enormity. It had 
indeed degenerated to a collar. The ‘doctor's boy,” who is the 
Pasquin of Punch, might sarcastically exclaim while passing the 
fair slave of fashion, as if he were reading the definition from 
| some dictionary—* Bonnet, a covering for the head” ; and the ab- 
sence of covering might be inconvenient in our wet and windy cli- 
mate, but that matters little in these days of umbrellas and car- 
riages. If the fair preferred to go without covering, the hair 
streaming like a meteor to the troubled air, it was at least a 
picturesque caprice ; and before we can welcome the bonnet that 
| covers the head, we must see it. There were in ancient days 
| strange customs of actually placing upon the head a silken coal- 
scuttle. 

The hoop with its abortive parallels—the crinoline, the corded 
petticoat, and the inflated—has not been naturalized in our day. 
It never was developed to the proportions which reconciled it to 
taste—for it was reconciled after-a fashion. It was ugly, as 
Leigh Hunt says, in so far as it interfered with the mind’s idea 
of the body’s shape—when it made the hips appear dislocated, the 
body swollen, and the gait unnatural. But when it expanded to 
its domelike perfection, it was ‘not an habiliment but an enclo- 
sure,”—a hemisphere through which Venus was ever rising. 
Canopied from the waist downwards, Marie Antoinette seemed in 
the eyes of Mr. Burke to swim; and to the bard of the Seasons, 
in his youthful days, the hoop was the crowning beauty of Edin- 
burgh— 

** With ladies there my ravished eyes did meet, 
That oft I’ve seen grace fair Edina’s street, 
When their broad hoops cut through the willing air, 
Pleased to give place unto the lovely fair. 
. * + * 





Sure this is like those blissful seats above 
Where all is peace, transporting joy, and love !’”’ 

It is as difficult for the modern mind to conceive that the hoop 
should be thus “transporting,” as that it should be, what the 
ascetic called it, alluring and dangerous. A lady in a silken 
meat-cover is not an idea for pictures either of heaven or Armida’s 
| bower. But if the hoop is bad, the abortive hoop is infinitely 
| worse. The corded contrivance made the lovely fair look not like 
Venus rising through a fairy hemisphere, but like a Jack-in-the- 
box just risen on the removal of the lid. The inflated, which was 
subject to ludicrous tiltings, never attained to being anything but 
a joke, and a very bad joke—nothing becomes it like its ending. 

*‘ Fashion ” there always will be among us; it is born of a false 
emulation and of mercenary pandering. The homely ‘fair one” 
thinks that she would like to resemble the distinguished and the 
| lovely ; and the dressmaker promises to effect the metamorphosis, 

if she have a sufficient allowance for materials, trimming, and 
talent. The dressmaker is paid; and the mirror says that she 
has sueceeded. She is the more certain of her trade if she can 
induce the lovely and the distinguished by nature to abdicate and 
descend to the common level. All cats are grey by twilight; all 
womankind may be Helen when concealed by the *‘ enclosure,”— 

Helen herself being no better than the average while she is still 

concealed in half of the egg-shell. In our day Fashion has been 

promoted to a higher grade by being abated : the best of fashions 

1s no fashion—espx cially when the fashion to be negatived is some 
| brummagem compromise of the hoop. 





“Le Chevalier de Chatelain” complains to the Zimes. Married to 
an Englishwoman, he became naturalized in 1848, and has since exer- 
cised all the rights of a British subject. Yet he receives the following 
letter from the Home Office. ** Whitehall, Nov. 29. 

‘* Sir—As there is reason to believe that some misconception prevails as 
to the extent of the privileges conferred by a certificate of naturalization, I 
am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey to explain to you, that no cer- 
tificate or other act of naturalization granted by the British Government to 
an alien places him beyond the lawful power and control of his native 
country, unless he have received from the Government of such country a 
certificate of denationalization, or been released from his original obligations 
as a subject or citizen in some other legal way. 

**] am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. Wapprneton.”’ 

The letter is in fact a circular, issued to all naturalized subjects. 
Some it may usefully warn, if they think that they have shaken off their 
natural responsibilities by acquiring local English rights; and others it 
may usefully inform, that though Englishmen within English jurisdic- 

| tion, they are still Frenchmen everywhere abroad. 
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_ BOOKS. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF PEEL.” 

TuEsE Memoirs of the political career, intermingled occasionally 
with some personal notices of Peel’s private life and personal cha- 
racter, were originally read in part before the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, and published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. There is little trace of this origin in the structure 
or execution. There is undoubtedly some looseness of texture 
in the workmanship, which leads to an appearance of elongation 
in the narrative; but there are no gaps in the plan, no alterna- 
tion of striking bits and dead levels. Except for the want of 
closeness—the absence of condensation, M. Guizot’s Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Peel is entitled to great praise. It is clearly planned, 
broad in its views and treatment, and exhibits in its judgments a 
combination of the critic-historian with the practical statesman, 
It is also very readable, and travels over a large period of Eng- 
lish history contemporary to many, and the effects of which come 
home to ‘the business and bosoms ”’ of the world at large. Since 
his death, and indeed during his life, various notices of Peel have 
been published upon a somewhat similar plan to M. Guizot’s, but 
none give so complete a yiew, and very few in anything like so 
short a compass. 

With the exception of some fresh matter, the result of the au- 
thor’s personal position, there is of course nothing new. From his 


| has been paid to his conduct after the Reform Bill. 


very earliest manhood to the day of his death, Peel lived continu- | 


ally before the public, ‘ the observed of all observers”; while 
both from necessity and disposition he was perpetually induced to 
give his reasons, if not his thoughts, to the world. The offices he 
filled, the measures he planned and passed, the policy he pursued, 
and the speeches he made, are too fully known, and have been too 
often canvassed and criticized from all points of view, to allow any 
scrutiny to discover fresh information. The literary merit of the 
Memoirs consists in the clearness with which M. Guizot perceives 
the distinguishing traits of Peel’s career and character; the skill 
with which he selects from a long oration the essential passages 
that illustrate the case, and the quiet but living spirit with which 
they are presented. The main interest of the book arises from 
the position of the author. We have Peel judged by a foreigner 
and a statesman, removed from the fierce or petty feelings of 

arty strife, though not ignorant of the character of Eng- 
Fish parties or of Parliamentary warfare, and who has him- 
self been exposed to the temptations that beset and the stimuli 
that elevate and encourage a minister. It is possible that some 
may think this latter cireumstance is not all gain. The judg- 
ment of Guizot is calm, fair, favourable, doing justice to the mo- 
tives, the wisdom, and the high political ability of the statesman, 
as well as to his caution and his courage. The errors in the 
management of his party are pointed out, and, as we think, the 
great error of all—the distance and reserve not to say the despot- 
ism with which he treated his followers. Perhaps, however, these 
things are treated too much on Fouché’s notion as “ worse than 
crimes—blunders.” We do not say that M. Guizot overlooks 
right and wrong; quite the contrary—he frequently mentions 
them, and attributes to them great weight in politics both as 
regards international intercourse and their influence on the 
people: but he seems to value them rather for their use than 
their inherent qualities. It is not so much the “‘honestum” as 
the “utile” that excites his admiration. Sometimes it is evident 
that Guizot thinks he could have managed the argument, or at 
least the rhetoric, better than Peel. Speaking of the attacks 
made upon the Minister for “ political faithlessness,” for destroy- 
ing his party, and consenting to carry measures he had opposed, 
the critic comments rather wonderingly upon his silence, ‘ as if 
he did not feel the importance of the attack, or did not know how 
to repel it.” M. Guizot would have put down the assailants with 
the high hand. 

‘Tam astonished at this [silence]. What would Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
versaries have thought and answered, if he had said to them—‘ You accuse 
me of destroying the old political parties: they no longer exist ; they are 
daily dissolving of chomestees, not by any act of mine. Where are the 
principles, the interests, the passions, which called them into being? You 
call yourselves Tories and Protestants par exct Hence : are you ready to treat 
the Catholics as enemics, to make war upon them, to confiscate their pro- 
perty? Do you seriously believe the throne of the house of Hanover and 
the Protestant succession to be in danger? The reforms which I propose to 
you to make in the laws were made long ago in the minds of men, in the 
minds of most of yourselves as well as in those of your adversaries. Your 
most illustrious leader, Mr. Pitt, your boldest champion, Lord Castlereagh, 
your most eloquent orator, Mr, Canning, were all in favour of the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. The old parties still preserve their traditions, but 
they no longer retaiu their faith ; they march under the same banner, but 
they no longer fight for the same cause. New causes have arisen; new 
ideas rally men together or keep them apart; new wants demand satisfac- 
tion. I follow this course of things: I consult the symptoms which develop 
themselves ; 
generations of my time precede me. I change only because everything is 
changed—parties as well as ideas, feelings, and manners. You think you 
are what your fathers were: you are mistaken; you can persist in this 
error only on condition of remaining motionless; as soon as you begin to 
move and act, you will feel yourselves compelled to change, you will feel 
that you are already changed. Do not impute to me that which is the work 
of time ; do not reproach me for transformations which are general, though 
not equally visible everywhere; do not stigmatize as desertion and trea- 
chery that which you will do yourselves when you are called upon to govern 
your transformed country.’ 

** Sir Robert Peel would have been entitled to hold this language. The 
reason of his political changes was placed far higher than his opponents 
seemed to suspect; and where they only sought a personal offence with 

* Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel. By M. Guizot. Published by Bentley. 


I enter upon the paths which are opened, and in which the | 


which to taunt him, they ought to have seen the irrevocable accomplish. 
ment of a great social fact.’’ x 
Peel was not the man to speak so very directly as to the state of 
the world, but we think something like the germ of these ideas 
might be drawn from some of his many speeches. The main 
theme of the great speech on bringing in the Catholic Relief Bill 
was surely the failing strength of the Anti-Papal party, till po- 
litical failures could get no further, and the question became 
emancipation or civil war. But whether this were so or not, it 
was no answer to the Anti-Papists’ complaint—Why did you go 
on till the eleventh hour and then suddenly leave us in the lurch ? 
Of Peel’s behaviour on the Catholic question, the Corn-laws, 
and the Currency Bill, the world, we should think, has heard 
enough by this time. We are not sure that suflicient attention 
is b Yet his pa- 
triotic prudence in immediately accepting the measure with an 
avowed determination to make the best of it, and the firmness 
with which he opposed himself to all violent extremes, especially 
the fury of his own party, were perhaps of as much real utility to 
the country as the repeal of the Corn-laws or of the Catholic Dis- 
abilities, especially the latter. M. Guizot has perhaps not im- 
pressed this so fully as he might have done, but he distinctly 
sees it, : 
** All the ideas and all the schemes which for fifteen years, in drawing- 
rooms, in newspapers, and in Parliament, had been the topics of the con- 
versations, writings, and speeches of the Whig and Radical Opposition, wer 
now brought forward as so many formal propositions claiming to be made 
laws. With all these questions, as they were successively introduced, Sir 
Robert Peel was ready to grapple; and he brought into the debates a posi- 
tive opinion, a vast and accurate acquaintance with facts, a tempered 
eloquence which succeeded in convincing if not in commanding passionat 
admiration, and that self-reliant, though not expansive authority, which 
wins confidence even when it does not excite sympathy. He did not confine 
himself within the absolute principles of the old Tories, or within the ex- 
treme prerogatives of power; he did not repel every innovation: on the 
contrary, he proved himself solicitous about the new state of society, and 


| alive to the necessity of granting it the moral satisfactions and material 


prosperities to which it aspired ; but he resolutely defended, against every 
direct or indirect attack, public and private property, existing rights and 
laws, the Crown, the Church, and all the foundations of social and national 
order,—boldly inscribing on his banner the maxim, that, taken all in all, the 
institutions of England were good, and English society well regulated, and 
that every innovation, being on these grounds more deserving of suspicion 
than of favour, must be passed through severe trials of discussion and time 
before it could be admitted at the expense of the established order of things. 
- * * ” * 


‘** This enlightened good sense, conservative from uprightness of mind and 
moral intelligence rather than from interest and tradition, did not give full 
satisfaction to the ideas or to the passions of the Tories of the old s« hool ; 
and they followed Peel with some uneasiness, occasionally mingled with 
murmurs, as an indispensable defender, and not as a true representative and 
a certain guide. In Ireland especially, the Orangemen would not allow 
themselves to be restrained or directed by his prudent equity, and by the 
violence of their language and conduct towards the Catholics they often 
eaused him as much displeasure as embarrassment. He was thus, in this 
respect, the leader of a party to which he did not belong, either by his origin, 
or by his inmost opinions, or by his tastes. In return, his renown and in- 
fluence with the bulk of the nation, among the middle classes, the clergy, 
the magistracy, the bar, the men engaged in manufactures and commerce, 
grew visibly wider and stronger. From day to day, greater confidence was 
reposed in the prudent honesty of his views, in his financial and administra- 
tivé ability, in his comprehension of the national interests and his sympathy 
with the public feelings. With great attention and forethought, he allowed 
no opportunity to escape of rendering, either to these classes gen¢ rally, or 
to their influential representatives, some important service.” 

From the public nature of the subject, the Memoirs have th« 
broad and generalized character which appertains to historical 
narrative, rather than the individual portraiture which belongs 
to biography. The man is mostly sunk in the minister, Even 
the minister comes before us in a somewhat abstract form—an as- 
semblage of qualities rather than a living man, The exceptions 
to this remark relate to the personal experience of the author as 
Ambassador to England, and afterwards as leading Minister of 
France; and these are the freshest and most interesting parts of 
the book, The following refers to the time of the ambassador- 
ship. 

‘** T saw him somewhat frequently during my mission, and we conversed 
freely on all subjects: on France, England, and Europe; on the relations 
of states among themselves, as well as on the internal condition of nations. 
In reference to foreign policy, and particularly with regard to the Turco- 
Egyptian question, which at that time occupied our attention, he appeared 
to me to be more inquisitive than decided ; to be animated by a great spirit 
of justice and peace, but to have but vague and undetermined notions on 
affairs of this nature, like a man who has not made them the habitual sub- 
ject of his reflections and resolutions. I more than once remarked the in- 
fluence, partly sympathetic and partly fearful, which was exercised over his 
mind by our great revolution of 1789, and by the ideas and social forces 
which it has called into play. On this subject he shared neither the maxims 
nor the passions of the Tories of the old school; and in his inmost soul, in 
spite of all his moral, political, and national reservations, this great English 
Conservative was himself rather a child than an enemy of that new social 
order, which continues powerful and fruitful, in spite of its faults, jts re- 
verses, its miscalculations, and its dark features. But what struck me most 
of all in the conversation of Sir Robert Peel, was his constant and earnest 
solicitude with regard to the condition of the labouring classes in England ; 
a solicitude arising as much from moral as from political considerations, 
and in which, beneath the cold and compassed language in which he ex- 
pressed himself, might be discerned the emotion of the man as well as the 
foresight of the statesman. ‘ There is,’ he often said, ‘too much suffering 
and too much perplexity in the condition of the working classes: it is a dis- 
grace as well as a danger to our civilization; it is absolutely necessary to 
render their condition less hard and less precarious. We cannot do every- 
thing, far from it; but we can do something, and it is our duty to do all 
that we can.’ In the activity of his thought and the leisure of his life, this 
was evidently, as far as he was concerned, the dominant idea of the fu- 
ture.”’ 

M. Guizot bears an equally favourable testimony to the foreign 
policy of Sir Robert Pecl—in a moral point of view the most fa- 
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yourable possible. The following passage refers to the year 1843, 

«« He had continued to prove himself what he really was, the most liberal 
of Conservatives, and the most conservative of Liberals, and the most ca- 
pable man of all in both parties. He was firmly established in the con- 
fidence of the Queen, and had not ceased to grow in the confidence of the Par- 
jiament and the country. His foreign policy, equally worthy of esteem, and 
still more rare in its character, contributed no less materially to honour his 
name end to igsure his influenc: 

« When I say ‘ his foreign policy,’ my language is not perfectly accurate 
properly spt aking, Sir Robert Peel had no foreign policy that wasreally his 
own, of which he had a clear conception, which proposed to itself a special 
plan of European organization, and the adoption of which he assiduously 
applied himself to secure. It is the natural condition of free countries, that 
internal politics, questions of constitutional organization and public well- 
being, great measures of administration and finance, occupy the chief rank 
in their affairs. Unless the national independence is threatened, or a people 
js a mere instrument in the hands of a master, home affairs take precedence, 
in its opinion, over foreign affairs. This is more especially the condition of 
England, defended by the ocean from external complications and dangers. 
‘Happy nation,’ M. de Talleyrand used to say, ‘thai has no frontiers !’ 
I do not remember that at any period in English history the post of Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs has been held by the Prime Minister : custom, with its 
deep-lying reasons, has usually connected the Premiership with the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury. Sir Robert Peel was essentially a First Lord of 
the Treasury—the leader of the Llome Government in the State, and of the 
Cabinet in the Parliament. 

‘ But if foreign policy was neither his dominant idea nor his principal oc- 
cupation, he had two powerful and noble maxims, or rather feelings, on this 
ao ect; he desired that peace and justice should prevail among states. 
‘And these mighty words were not for him merely a profession, a means of 
acting on the minds of men; he desired that peace and justice should pre- 
vail in the relations of England with other nations, seriously and sincerely, 
as a good and habitual policy. Although very solicitous about the greatness 
of his country, and even very accessible to popular impressions with regard 
to the national dignity and honour, he formed no design of aggrandizement 
for England, felt no seltish jealousy of foreign nations, and had no mania 
for domination abroad, no fondness for displaying an undesired and arrogant 
influence. He respected the rights and dignity of other states, small as well 
as great, weak as well as strong—and regarded the employment of menace o1 
force solely as a last extremity, legitimate only when it was absolutely ne- 
cessary. I repeat the same words, because they are the most simple and the 
most true,—he seriously desired that peace and justice should prevail in the 
foreign policy of his country ; that is to say, in order to express my mean- 
ing to his greater honour, he believed that morality and good sense are es- 
sential and practicable in the foreign reiations, as well as in the internal go- 
vernment of states : a commonplace, apparently, which all politicians re- 
peat with their lips, but which in reality very few of them truly believe.” 


The judgment upon Lord Aberdeen is equally favourable. 

“With rare good fortune, or rather from a natural sympathy, Sir Robert 
Peel had intrusted the direction of foreign affairs in his Cabinet to a man 
animated with the same sentiments as himself, and better fitted than any one 
else to practise them. For five years I transacted the business of our two 
countries with Lord Aberdeen, and treated with him on all the questions 
that arose during that period, ‘ grande mortalis wvi spatium.’ I do 
why I should deny myself the pleasure of saying of his policy and of himself 
what I think, and what I have personally seen and experienced. I pay no heed 
to affected reticence and modesty ; now that I am far retired from the world, I 
feel no embarrassment in saying openly what I thought, felt, or desired, 
when I took part in its movement; and whether any honour results to my 
friends or to myself, I willing wail myself of any opportunity of placing 
in its true light the policy which in concert with them I endeavoured to 
render triumphant 

“ As an ally of Sir Robert Pecl, Lord Aberdeen possessed two inestimable 
advantages: he belonged to the Tory party at the most brilliant period of 
their history, in their days ry, and yet he by no means shared in their 
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prejudices, their pagsiens, tl tinate or rancorous traditions ; a man of 
unfettered yet judicious mind, a t as delicate, always ready to understand 
and admit the changes of time, the motives and merits of men; an 


and a sympathetic 
very reserved in 


liberal sentiments, 

literary pretensions ; 
intimacy of private life; thoroughly Eng- 
ish in principles and habits, yet very fumiliar with the history, the 
ideas, the languages, and the interests of the peoples of the Continent. 
Like Peel, he desired that peace and justice should prevail in the mutual re- 
lations of states; better than any one else, he knew how to discern and ac- 
cept their conditions, and t only those means and that language 
which were caleulated to sec predominance ; and by inspiring the 
men with whom he treated with confidence in his moderation and equity, 
he disposed them to deal with him in the same spirit.” 


aristocrat with simple manners, 
character; a fine scholar, 


yublic, but full of charm in the 
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It is universally considered that Sir Robert Peel was a minister 


of peace ; and so undoubtedly he was. If the interest or honour 
of the country were at stake, he would have been found resolute 
in upholding either. Ev rybody remembers the Pritchard affair ; 
the effervescence in France, and how the “ pulpit drum ecclesias- 
tic” was beaten at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. M. Guizot gives 
along account of the Tahiti Protectorate business, and of the 
efforts of himself and Lord Aberdeen to maintain peace amid th« 
surrounding difficulties. Strange to say, one of Lord Aberdeen’s 
difficulties was with his chief. 
“In order to maintain a } 
between the two countries, | 


of conciliating and friendly understanding 
Aberdeen had constantly to struggle both 


against these public impressions and against these private feelings of dis- 
trust; he had not only to prevent any sudden or excessive resolution or 


‘inet, but frequently also, and this was 
perhaps his most difficult task, to keep back the head of the Government 
from uttering those words of suspicion or irritation which, in the heat or per- 
plexity of debate in the House of Commons, Sir Robert was prone to let fall 

When the arrest and deportation of Pritchard took place, and 
the Consul-martyr himself arrived as a living evidence of the 
fact, the Premier got mor angry. (M. Guizot says he was pron 
to suspicion.) The discrepancy in the following passage between 
the fact as alleged by M. Guizot, and the statement of Peel, 
might be owing to the latter having given his orders but the 
despatch containing them not having arrived in Paris. 


proceeding on the part of the Ca 





“In reply to a question put to him by Sir Charles Napier on the 31st of 
July, Sir Robert Peel at once stated, if the newspaper reports are to be re- 
lied on—‘ We have received unts from Tahiti, and, presuming on the ac- 
curacy of these accounts, which I have no reason whatever to call in ques- 
tion, I do not hesitate to say that a gross outrage, accompanied with gross 


indignity, has been committed upon the British Consul in that island, Her 
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| Majesty’s Government received information of this on Monday last, and the 
| first opportunity was taken of making those communications to the French 
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Government which her Majesty's Government considered the circumstances 
of the case to call for. Assuming that the statements we hav 
ceived are correct, I must presume that the French Government will at 
once make that reparation which this country has a right to require.’ 

‘**On reading the newspapers which reported these words, my own sur- 
mn was great, and there was a very strong feeling excited in the Cham- 
vers. We had received no communication from the British Government ; 
at the time when Sir Robert Peel spoke we had not yet made any to it; on 
neither side had the facts been examined and verified; how, then, could he 
have expressed himself with such hasty and inaccurate asperity? When 
interrogated in my turn in both Chambers, I resolved to pursue a course of 
the completest reserve on the subject. * * * * When his attention was 
called to the inaccuracy of the words he had first 
used, Sir Robert Peel intimated to me that he did not admit any of the ver- 
sions of his speech which had appeared in the newspapers to be correct.” 

There is an account of the death of Sir Robert Peel, telling no- 
thing which was not known before, and a summary of the Royal 
and Parliamentary honours bestowed upon him, and the sponta- 
neous popular regard that followed him beyond the grave. 
The true summary, however, is in the opening address to the 
Académie. 

‘ Sir Robert Peel has taken his place in history, and nowhere has his 
memory greater claims than in this hall That which is the study of your 
lives, gentlemen, was the practice of his. Of the truths which you labour 
to disseminate he made laws for his country. You aim at establishing the 
political sciences ; he introduced them into government. 

** Not that Sir Robert Peel was a theorist, a philosopher governed by 
general ideas and abstract principles. He was, on the contrary, a man of 
essentially practical mind, consulting facts at every step, just as the mariner 
consults the face of heaven ; seeking success above all things, and prudent 
even to circumspectness But if he was not the servant of principles, 
neither was he their detractor: he respected political philosophy without 
adoring it; believing it to be neither sovereign nor futile, and equally a 
stranger to the insane contidence of those who pretend to regulate all things 
according to the bent of their own mind, and to the impertinence of those 
who affect to despise the human mind, as if they themselves had some other, 

‘** The wise and glorious counsellor of a free people’—thus, after his 
death, was he designated in his own country. And } will add, he was as 
fortunate as glorious—fortunate in his last moments as through the whole 
course of his life, notwithstanding the lamentable accident which so fatally 
terminated it. For forty years Sir Robert Peel stood in the political arena, 
always fighting and most frequently victorious. On the eve of his death he 
still stood erect, but at peace, in his place in Parliament, shedding the light 
of his wisdom, without opposition, over the politics of his country, and se- 
renely enjoying his ascendancy, which all recognized. He died lamented 
both by his Sovereign and by the people—respected and admired by the ad- 
versaries Whom he had overcome, as well as by the friends who had con- 
quered with him. 

** God seldom accords to a man so many favours. He had endowed Six 
Robert Peel, at his birth, with the gifts of intellect as well as the gifts of 
fortune. He had placed him in an age when his great qualities could be 
employed with success on great objects. When success was achieved, He 
recalled him suddenly to Himself, in the full of his strength and glory, 


unseasonableness and 


like a noble workman who has performed his task before the close of the 
day, and who goes to receive his final reward from the master whom he has 
well served.”’ 

MONEY’S TWELV! MONTHS WITH THE 


BASHI-BAZOUKS, 
AtrnoveH some of the facts in this volume are possibly to be re- 
ceived with caution from the author’s having been mixed up in 
controversy, the narrative is not without interest for its pictures 
of Oriental life under a rather novel aspect, and its information 
as to the character and internal economy of the corps, especially 
under General Beatson. Mr, Money was a retired Indian officer, 
who started in July 1855 on a visit to the Crimea. An accident 
improved introduced him to the General then in command of the 
Bashi-Bazouks at the Dardanelles, and Mr, Money was nomi- 
nated to a captaincy. Not long after he joined, General Beatson 
retired from the command ; and his suecessor General Smith or- 
dered our author to proceed to Monastir, (a town in European 
Turkey, lying nearly due West of Constantinople on the borders of 
Albania,) in order to organize and discipline a body of recruits 
who had been got together by a native officer. In this occupation 
Captain Money passed the winter; having by a judicious mixture 
of firmness with attention to the comforts of the men brought his 
troop into high condition. He joined the force at Shumla in 
April; and was dismissed with the other officers on the final dis- 
solution of the corps in the middle of June, being given the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Turkish service. 

We must take particular facts as we find them in a book of this 
kind. If Mr. Money’s descriptions of the state of the force as he 
saw it under General Beatson are correct, there is no wonder that 
the Bashi-Bazouks were, under the General’s management, a 
greater terror to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood than they 
were ever likely to be to the enemy. The greatest facility seems 
to have existed in obtaining commissions; indeed, Mr. Money 
himself was an example of it, though he took a letter of introdue- 
tion. By a rule which appears sufficiently absurd, an actual officer 
could only advance one step in the Turkish service thus, a 
Queen’s or a Company’s Lieutenant could only become a Captain, 
while a man who had never been in the army, and knew nothing 
whatever of soldiering, could be appointed to any rank. As we 
understand the narrative, General Beatson aggravated the evil of 
this regulation, not only by giving men military rank for other 
acquirements,—a very able interpreter, for example, being made a 
Major and Colonel,—but by appointing men to command who 
had no special aptitude for anything. Captain Money’s first com- 
mander would neither work himself nor let the Captain work ; 
and further, he acted upon a principle which General Beatson 


* Twelve Months with the Bashi-Pazouks. By Edward Money, Lieutenant- 
( ! Imperial Ott irmy, and late Captain Bashi-Bazouks, Published by 
Chapman and Hall, 
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seems to have adopted, that discipline and too strict a control 
must not be exercised over the men, who did pretty much as they 
pleased. In his next regiment, (Captain Money was under three 
commanders in less than three months,) the Colonel did little him- 
self, but he was willing to let the Captain do. The officers exhi- 
bited none of the good feeling towards new comers and the esprit 
de corps that distinguish most services, but showed a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness and jealousy,—probably from luck or accident, not to say 
intrigue and confidence, inducing a man’s advancement instead of 
any definite rules, Discipline in the sense of instruction there 
was little, in the sense of regularity and obedience to orders 
there seems to have been none. ‘'A regiment, or the best 
part of a regiment,” deserted in marching order—that is, their 
order—because the issue of bread had been delayed two hours. 
It was quelled by ordering ‘the storekeeper who gave out the 
bread to be confined,” and promising ‘‘the men, if they would 
return, that they should not again be kept waiting.” A set of 
recruits mutinied about some tents, refusing to allow those they 
were occupying to be removed unless they were supplied with 
others: and every available tent was taken from English officers 
to supply these men. And so it went on. From all that here 
appears, General Beatson had no faculties for organization, ad- 
ministration, or command, unless probably with a force already 
disciplined. He made a pleasant host, and not a bad speech, ac- 
cording to Mr. Money’s report of an address to the native officers, 





but which, though doubtless not so designed, would have the effect 
of leading them to believe that irregular cavalry like themselves 
were not to be amenable to discipline. The General’s great forte, | 
however, was costume; for which Mr, Money appears to have | 
admired him. Here he is in full dress at a sort of evening as- | 
sembly, on the day the Captain joined. 

** It was a beautiful evening ; and ere long the setting sun threw his mel- 
lowed rays on a richly-attired advancing cavalcade, as it ascended from the 
lower road washed by the waters of the Hellespont. First and foremost 
rode General Beatson; his fine soldierlike form set off by the superb uni- 
form he wore; most profusely ornamented, it appeared as if gold were the 
material, cloth the braiding. He dismounted, and walked up to the tent, 
his patent-leather jack-boots adding to his stature, while the general effect | 
of his appearance was much heightened by a turban, constructed of some 
richl alnaed fancy material, bound round his head in graceful folds, | 
which again, in its sombre colours, was contrasted by a fillet of cord of gold 
covering its base and the upper portion of his forehead. When he presented 
himself before his wild chiefs, the murmur of applause and the respectful 
salutations with which he was greeted showed how well and wisely he had 
salculated on the effect which would be produced on them by the magnifi- 
cence of his attire, as also how their admiration would partake of affection 
when they observed that, European as much of his dress was, the Oriental 
character of the remainder, and the easy contour of the whole, accorded well 
with their own dresses, and showed that he, their General and chief, was 
anxious to demonstrate how completely in his interests, nay even in his 
habits and customs, he identified himself with them. 

** Certainly there never was a man who in those respects was better fitted 
to engage the affections of a wild and irregular soldiery; and as I closely 
watched the effect he produced, and thought of the judgment and tact that 
had caused it, I admired him as much as the natives, though from a differ- 
ent cause; and in my admiration and the excitement produced by the 
whole scene, quite forgot the sorry appearance which my brown leather 
clothes presented in the midst of all this splendour. I learnt a lesson 
then with regard to dress and its effects, which I did not forget till I 
finally quitted the Bashis.’’ 

No doubt, the effect of a first impression is considerable ; but if 
a chief can make his mind fe/¢ through a body of men, whether in 
civil or military matters, we fancy he may dress as he pleases. 
From all that appears in these poses, General Beatson’s abilities 
were chiefly confined to show and parade. 

Though somewhat egotistical from the necessity of the case, 
Captain Money’s sojourn at Monastir is the freshest part of his 

book. There are some sketches of society in that Turkish town, a 
few incidents or adventures with the townspeople or the Bashi- 
Bazouks, and the author’s progress in their training. This he 
judiciously made to some extent indirect and amusing; taking 
them out hunting or on riding-excursions. 

** The greatest fun of all was our cross-country rides. I had told them, 
that as light cavalry, they should be able to get over any ordinary obstacle ; 
and 1 used to lead the way on my black charger Night, jumping the stone 
walls, banks, hedges, and ditches, around Monastir. 

**The Bashis were pleased thereat. There was danger and excitement in 
it, and that was enough for them. I laughed more, I think, during some 
of these gallops than ever I did before or since,—to see ten, fifteen, or 
twenty of them riding at a ditch and bank, all following each other in one 
tong line—some, though few, jumping it, others in vain attempting to bring 
their horses near it, many falling into the ditch, and consequently falling 
off their steeds—neither biped nor quadruped seeming to care if three or 
four more riders and their horses tumbled upon them while lying at full 
length in the trench. 

‘* They certainly never essayed jumping on horseback before, and were | 
much astonished at some of the results which followed the attempt; as, for | 
instance, when a light and graceful rider, putting his horse full speed at a 
stone wall which he had just seen me clear, was, in consequence of the 
steed stopping short just when he should have jumped, shot over the quad- 
ruped’s head to the other side; the pistol, which he not unfrequently held 
in his hand to brandish while he made the attempt, being unwittingly dis- 
eharged, while the would-be Meltonian was flying through the air. His 
failure would not deter others: they would go at it by threes and fours, 
until the whole field was covered with loose horses, and a corresponding 
number of human forms were either lying on the ground, bestriding the 
wall, or chasing the truant steeds. 

**T used to indulge in this jumping exercise as a relief to the monotony 
of regular parades; and I found it answered my purpose in more than one 
way: the men were pleased at my joining in their sport; it caused them 
also to respect my prowess as a horseman; for, having hunted with some of 
the first packs in England, and seen many a hard day’s ‘ pig-sticking’ in 
India, I could get across the country and the fences very much better than 
any of them. They were highly gratified, also, when I mounted one of 
their refractory steeds, and forced him, nolens volens, over some opposing 
obstaele at which a dozen had tried him and failed.” 








* Whether enlisting “ foreigners” was a judicious or an ill-timed 
measure, it certainly was a failure as regards the quid pro quo, 
Of whatever service the German, Italian, or Turkish legions might 
have been hereafter, they actually rendered none. The money ex- 
pended was clear loss: but it has done one thing, if that thing be 
an advantage,—the notion of English wealth and liberality has 
been widely spread throughout the East. 

‘*The monetary arrangements made by the British Government regarding 
both the English officers and the Nativ e troops were most liberal—perhaps 
unnecessarily so in the latter case, if one may judge from the astonishment 
of the men when they received their parting payment: but the day may 
come when it will prove to have been money well spent. *  * 

‘** An English officer appeared in a province—he invited men to join his 
flag—he promised them a rate of pay which their very wildest ideas of good 
luck had not equalled, as also food for themselves and horses: they could 
not believe in the truth of such temptations—the very magnificence of the 
offer made them doubt its reality, and they hung back. Some adventurous 
— however, joined, thinking that if they got no pay they could secure 
plunder. Pay-day came; they were paid to the moment with bright golden 
guineas, fresh from the English Mint. They rubbed the sovereigns, and 
rung them to test their worth—rushed off to the Bazaar, and found, to their 
amazement, they had received the strange coin if anything under its value. 
All ranks were paid in the same way. Their astonishment knew no bounds; 
nor did it decrease when they found the same thing repeated week after 
week, month after month, until the disbandment of the force. 

***Oh, England doesn’t care about money—she’s got so much !’ is an ex- 
pression I have heard them use a thousand times, and I’m sure they believed 
it. But when, to crown all, at the final disbandment, they were tendered 

(what, indeed, they had been told when enlisted they were to have, but 
which they did not credit) three months’ pay as a present or farewell gift, 
they were simply amazed at the prodigality of the English Government, 
and wondered why, with such means at her disposal, she did not subsidize 
troops in every country, and govern the world.” 

The leniency of our discipline, by which General Beatson’s seems 
to be meant, the author thinks has been an injury to our military 
reputation in the East. The men themselves, he conceives, were 
the germ of an excellent cavalry, much beyond the Cossacks; in 
fact, the Bashi-Bazouks had reached that point when they were 
disbanded, 

NEW NOVELS.* 
NEITHER George the Fourth nor William the Fourth has much 
to do with the history of Sydney Fielding except in a chronologi- 
cal sense. Some of the roué friends of ‘the finest gentleman 
in Europe” bear a part in the piece ; and the “‘ gentleman” him- 
self is touched off in the smart, telling, flippant style, which 
when once set a-going was easily imitated—so easily that it is 
becoming stale. The scene might just as well have been laid in 
any other time as in the last years of the Fourth George and in 
the reign of his brother. Indeed it would have been better; for 
while the fiction derives no advantage from the very high life 
which is connected with it, the incapability of the author to por- 
tray that life is obvious. There are “ situations,” passing into 
scenes, if not rows, at a wedding-party amid dukes and lords, at 
a box amid ditto besides the audience, and in Parisian saloons 
among princes and princesses, that would have had too much 
display for well-bred mechanics, if they were sober. 

The story of Sydney Fielding is essentially an illustration of in- 
compatible dispositions and yor in matrimony. Captain Field- 
ing is a brave, high-spirited, high-minded soldier, with deep feel- 
ings and ardent affections. He marries Julia Krane, a lofty, in- 
tellectual beauty, utterly heartless, and very self-willed. Al- 
though engaged to the Captain, she would have jilted him for his 
friend the Honourable Edward Thaler ; but when the Honourable 
finds out the engagement on the morning of the ceremony, he 
makes a passionate oration to the company, answered by Julia, 
and the affair goes off. On the marriage of Fielding and Julia, the 
Captain aims at advancing in life by honourable exertion and rigidly 
doing his duty. Julia thinks this an idle scheme, and trusts to 
interest, favour, intrigue. With this object, she cultivates the 
acquaintance of any one likely to forward her views, and among 
others a loose old peer of the Regency days. Her close association 
with Lord Burgon injures her reputation with the publice—Julia 
herself is too heartless to be in danger. Difterences arise, and the 
wife resolutely leaves her husband. She goes to Paris to friends 
of her mother ; is introduced to the Russian Princess Ivanivieff, 
intended for Lieven; and is received by her as a protégée, with 
the intention of turning her to useful diplomatic account. Field- 
ing goes to India; distinguishes himself; rises to military rank, 
and acquires those public honours which a fictionist can so readily 
distribute. He returns to England just at the time when his wife 
is defeated in a not very creditable object on which she has set her 
mind, Struck with Fielding’s success, and compelled to admit 
the sound judgment of his choice in life, the proud woman resolves 
to sue for reconciliation even at his feet: but she is drowned on 
her passage home, by a great steamer running down the packet in 
which she has embarked. 

About the superior moral views of Captain Fielding to those of 
his wife there is of course no question; and though the Princess 
Ivanivieff puts the logic of the incompatibility of equality in 
marriage clearly enough, still perhaps the limits of the point have 
yet to be fixed both logically and morally. There is no doubt, 
however, that the idea and even the conception are better than 

* Sydney Fielding: the Domestic History of a Gentleman who served under their 
late Majesties George IV and William 1V. By Edwin Keene. In two volumes, 
Published by Bentley. 

Giulio Branchi: the Story of a Tuscan, related by Himself, and translated from 
the Italian MS. By Alfred Elwes, Author of ** Ocean and her Rulers,” §c. 
Published by Addey and Co. 

Fair Oaks ; or the Erperiences of Arnold Osborne,M.D. By Mar Lyle. Yn two 
volumes. Published by Saunders and Otley. 

Very Successful! By Lady Bulwer Lytton. In three volumes, Published by 
Whittaker and Co. 
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the execution. This arises from Mr. Edwin Keene having under- 
taken to depict a mode of life which he appears to know only 
from report, and which even if he knew it better is not well fitted 
for his pen. Striking situations, and a certain degree of force in 
writing, seem the characteristics of Mr. Keene. These have not 
full scope in dealing with a lord who may pass as a very low and 
coarse portrait of the Marquis of Hertford, or Mr. Verney, a not 
very close sketch of The odore Hook, or such politicians as Prince 
Metternich. They are drawn from abstract reasoning rather than 
actual life; but so far as mere reasoning is concerned, the writing 
is good. Here is the little bit already alluded to, The Princess 
has questioned Julia as to her future course. 

“¢The answer is brief,’ said Julia, with great composure. 
neither adopted nor considered any course whatever.’ 


‘7 


have | 
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| Glyn, a man of high and refined intellect, who fails of medical 


“*Eh bien! then you are quite free to remain with me as long as it is | 


agreeable to your 


‘* * As long, rather, as it may please your Highness.’ 
“*Bien! But suppose that suddenly your husband should appear and 
bear you off, and so break up our compact of friendship 4 l’outrance ?’ 


Wherefore should he do so? What 
Only the 


“ ¢ He has too much sense, mad 
purpose would be served by our being placed side by side again ?- 
renewal and perpetuation of our discontent and misery.’ 

**Tt is my business to take much notice of all that goes on in the world,’ 
said the Princess, her sh restless eyes regarding her companion with 
scrutinizing attention; ‘and I know that Captain Fielding has been uni- 
versally spoken of as a very superior soldier, and as a gentleman who won 
Still, I am by no means surprised at what 


ime, 


rp 
I 


everybody’s regard and esteem 


has taken place betwixt you; for I have not lived all these years without 
observing that the best people in the world—equally talented, equally dis- 
tinguished—do not make the happiest matches. It stands to reason that, 


for the sake of happiness in marriage, one party should be weaker than the 
other—that the inferior should defer and give way to the superior. Where 
there are high talents and a strong will on each side, it is generally found 
too much of a good thing; all is conflict and antagonism—all intolerable. 
So I imagine it to be in your own « my dear young lady. Excuse me 
but I think you like to have your own way—to take your own course.’ 
“**Your penetration has judged correctly of the cause of our separation,’ 
returned Julia, still with perfect composure, though when the Princess had 
spoken so highly of the ¢ aptain there was, for a moment, an ¢ Xpression of 
impatient annoyance upon her f 


ise, 


ures.”’ 


| a random shot on the chance of one hitting the mark. 


The titlepage intimates that Giuiio Branchi is translated from | 


an Italian manuscript ; and such is probably the case. ‘There is 
in itasense of Italian and, Sardinian landscape, as well as of 
Italian feeling and manners, which looks ‘ native and to the 
manner born”; though it is not beyond what a tourist, or even a 
reader with dramatic adaptability, might attain. There is a loose- 
ness of moral sense which is mere characteristic of foreigners than 
Englishmen ; as when the hero, supposed to be in love, engages 
in x liaison at Florence with a lady of rank ; which is also told 
in a style of sickly sentiment and real indelicacy, not very Eng- 
lish, unless we go back to Peregrine Pickle, There is also a want 
of propriety or keeping throughout, according to English ideas. 
The hero, Giulio, is at starting something like a beggar, getting 
his living by rag-picking in the streets of Leghorn. He is taught 
to read by a priest ; and, being stimulated by hearing some mu- 
sic! goes to sea. He is wrecked on the coast of Sardinia ; falls 
into the hands of banditti ; joins the gang ; and is taught drawing, 
manners, and several other general matters, by one Beppe—quite 
a specimen of the sentimental scoundrel. On the death of Beppe 


in a fight, Giulio succeeds to his money and valuables, which are | 


considerable ; makes his escape to Italy ; comes out as a gentle- 
man ; and, after a variety of occurrences, becomes a distinguished 
artist, and marries an English lady. 

The fiction, it will be seen, is one of adventure. It does not 
lack that sort of invention necessary to get up moving accidents, 
nor is it altogether devoid of the power of narrative and de- 
scription which is necessary to give them the interest of veri- 
similitude. This remark, however, chiefly applies to the earlier 
— of the story—the incidents of active adventure with the 

anditti. When the rag-picker and thief is transformed into a 
gentleman in disguise, the thing becomes distasteful, and some- 
what tedious as well. 


Sa | 
In Fair Oaks there is more thought on the realities of life and j 


observation of its characters and doings in a circumscribed sphere, 
than is often found in many fictions of greater pretension, 
society depicted is not striking, being that of a small country 
town and its vicinity. The story consists but of the usual career 
of a physician from his pupilage to his establishment in a country 
practice below his just aspirations, but undertaken for the sake 
of his mother-in-law and her children. Incident in the sense of 
fiction there is scarcely any ; for an accidental discovery that the 
physician is too late, prevents him from avowing the passion of 
his life, and, after smothering his affection, he is left bravely ful- 
filling the duties that lie before him. 

Truthful delineation is one characteristic of Fair Oaks, The 
most remarkable feature is the reflection and observation that 
are embodied in the narrative—for such rather than a story it 
strictly is. These are occasionally general, but more frequently 
they apply to questions connected with the study and practice of 
medicine, not in a technical or jogtrot manner, but going to the 
depth of the subject and treated in a philosophical spirit. To a 
novel-reader, probably much of the matter may not be very at- 
tractive; for at the opening it appears in the form of a juvenile 
tale; while some part is in reality medical discussion,—as the 
neat exhibition of diametrically opposite opinions of the leading 
lights of Paris, thrown off on oceasion of the hero Arnold Os- 
borne’s studies in that city. Now and then, spite of the absence 
of the common novelist’s arts, the trick of overdoing for the sake 
of effect will break in. The ‘“ Failed Career” 


The | 


the story of Paul | 


success from over-scrupulousness and over-refinement of mind— 
is laden with a love-story, including the stale incident of the 
lady’s sudden death, and other distresses of a vulgar novelist. The 
following is quite enough to make a disappointed man in medicine. 

** He passed his examination more than successfully—brilliantly—re- 
ceived the compliments and congratulations of more than one eminent 
medical man, and heard flattering auguries of future success. 

**It never came, that success. Paul did not get on as a doctor. Tis cast 
of mind was metaphysical, rather than practical ; and he was utterly de- 
ficient in that steady, self-reliant hardihood of speech and action, which the 


medical man who intends to rise in practice must feel, or assume. The 
‘ rough and ready ’ doctor, like the rough and ready soldier, is often the one 
most distinguished by fortune. Paul Glyn was not such. With his keen 
and delicate perceptions, he dared not practise the ‘ hit-or-miss’ system of 


treatment : he saw too vy ividly all the remote possible consequences of the 
slightest error to risk anything willingly ; he was not prepared to take many 
And when he failed, 
he could not carry off his failure with due professional imperturbability, 
Paul certainly was not born to be a doctor ! 

** He soon found he could not satisfy either his patients or himself; he 
had not their confidence, for he had not his own. He became more and 
more irresolute and self-mistrustful. Each failure prepared the way for 
others : with his character this was inevitable—for at te failure his high 
ideal and exaggerated self-reproach bore him down and paralyzed fre sh 
exertion, 

** And Paul began to dislike a profession which brought him into daily 
perplexities of judgment—into daily contact with problems he could nat 
solve and suffering he could not relieve. He began te experience that deep 
distaste of his circumstances—that weary restlessness—which assail a man 
who feels himself intellectually superior to his position, while practically, 
or in the opinion of others, he is unequal to it.’’ 

Other passages of an observation equally close, expressed in a 
style equally terse, might readily be quoted ; but enough has been 
said to indicate the nature of the book, 


The germ of the story of Lady Bulwer Lytton’s novel Very 
Successful is slight enough. It is merely a reduced gentlewoman 
taking the post of governess in the family of a gentleman and a 
humourist, under a feigned name, in order that she might not, in 
this money-worshiping aristocratic country, injure the prospects 
of her son, an officer in the Crimea. Prosperity dawns upon 
her at last; but ‘very successful” is a mere catchword with 
which to close a chapter or an occurrence. The story is mainly a 
vehicle to exhibit certain social abuses, as Lady Bulwer Lytton 
calls them, or to show up certain persons or cliques, that have, 
she appears to think, done her some injury. The condition of the 
law as regards women is one fertile topic ; the r« lations of the sexes 
another; the state of some part of the literary world a third; 
Harcourt Penrhyn’s service in the Crimea serves to introduce 
some notice of military abuses, after Mr. Russell of the Z7imes. 
These things are more frequently discussed in rather long-winded 
dialogues than exhibited in action. There is scarcely anything 
in the book that approaches to incident. The oceurrences, and 
more especially the dramatis persone, tend often to caricature ; 
for, while the writer prof sses to abhor all rejudices, she exhibits 
very strong prejudice, accompanied with gross exaggeration, 
against the unlucky class of people who have made fortunes, and 
a prejudice less exager mel if not less strong against persons 
who have inherited fortunes, while the pronunciation of Cockneys 
and poor people, also exaggerated, comes in for mockery. The 
book exhibits some cleverness in observation, but it has none of 
the characteristics of a genuine novel. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 


illustrative of the Social and Political State 


State Papers and Corre spondence 
Accession of the House of Lanover. 


of Europe, trom the Revolution to the 
Edited, with Historical Introduction, Biographical Memoirs, and Notes, by 
John M. Kemble, M.A. 

Wae Yang Jin Eight Months’ Journal kept on board one of her Majesty's 


Sloops of War during visits to Loochoo, Japan,and Pootoo, By Alfred Lau- 


rence Halloran, Master of the Royal Navy 


The Life of Martin Luther By Henry Worsley, M.A., Rector of Easton, 
Suffolk, late Michel Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. In two volumes, 
Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Reverend W. J. Temple Now first 
published from the Original MSS, With an Introduction and Notes, 

Time and Faith an Inquiry into the Data of Ecclesiastical History. In two 
volumes 

Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece, with other Poem By John Stuart 


r of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
By Mary ¢ 


Blackie, Profess« 
Iiume, 











The Wedding Guests ; or the Happiness of Life a Novel 
A or of ** The Bridesmaid,” ** Count Stephen, and other Poem In two 

mes. 

Sudney Fielding: the Domestic History of a Gentleman who served under 
their late Majesties George 1V and William IV, By Edwin heen In two 
volumes z 

Giulio Branchi the Story of a Tuscan, related by Tlimself, and translated 
from the Italian MS. by Alfred Elwes, Author of Ocean and her Rulers.” 

Fair Oaks the Experiences of Arnold Osborne, M.D. By Max Lyle. In 
two volumes 

Very Successful! By Lady Bulwer Lytton. In three volumes 

Alfieri and Goldoni: their Lives and Adventures. By Edward Cop- 


ping.— When a man has published his autobiography, and many authors 
have written lives of him more or less full, as is the case with Alfieri, a 
person who undertakas a new biography should « ither possess some new 
materials or exceed his predecessors in the power of presenting them. 
Beyond a somewhat greater elaboration in telling the discreditable amours 
of Alfieri, (he scarcely seems to have had a creditable passion,) Mr. Cop- 
ping’s n w matter is chic fly drawn from the last Florence edition of his 
author, published in 1853, containing the many hitherto suppressed pas- 
sages, and some letters. Mr. Copping’s own peculiarity consists in a 
style of rhetoric forcible but inflated, which challenges as much atten- 
tion as the matter narrated. 
The life of Goldoni is less interesting in itself than that of Alfieri, from 
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the comic poet’s more equable way of living; 
from being less inflated 

David King of Israel. By the Reverend William Garden Blackie.— 
The subject of this volume is a biography of David, e xpanded by com- 
ment, historical, religious, and in some sense controversial. In the latte: 
point of view, the King of Israel is considered in reference to his his- 
torical and re’ ligious position as regards the past and future of the Scrip- 
tural dispensation, and some comparison instituted between David and 
Christ. The public features of the King’s career are examined for th 
political or moral lessons they furnish; and his private conduct is not 
overlooked, especially the great blot of his life. Although his story is fully 
told, yet commentary rather than narrative is the characteristic of the 
composition. This places the work in the catalogue of sermons, each 
chapter forming a discourse on some point more or less connected with 
the career of David. The style is of the plati»rm, with some of its force, 
but with too much of its iteration. 

The Books of Exodus and Leviticus accord the Version of the [XX 
Translated into English by the Hon. and Ver vy. Henry E. J. Howard, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield.—This translation oi the second and third books 
of the Bible has been made in consequence of the favourable reception 
of the Genesis. Dean Howard's reason for choosing the Septuagint for 
a new version of the Bible appears to have been, its popular use among 
the Jews before the advent of Christ and at the time of his ministry, 
as well as the authority it had among the Apostles and primitive Fathers, 
and the light the Septuagint throws upon the true meaning of the He- 
brew, especially in prophecies relating to the Messiah. The va- 
riations either by omissions or insertions are noted, and notes are also 
i on the passages in which it differs from the authorized translation 

he authorized version is not printed with Dr. Howard's; a plan 
which renders the volume more compact and che per, and, as the book is 
one to be studied, its absence can without inconvenience be supplied. 


Long, long ago By Mary Lisle.—There is a per- 
sonality, not to say a literalness, in a large part of thes ‘se reminiscences otf 
the first twenty years of the present century, which give it a matter-of- 
fact air, that is scarcely in keeping with its form, which is that of 
autobiographical fiction. The occurrences are of the domestic kind, and 
relate to incidents of childhood and youth. The best part of the book, 
— the only really interesting passage, is the love-story of * Lily”’ 

uisle ; which is also useful as a warning against the introduction of the 
clandestine element in courtship, however slight it may be, or seemingly 
excusable. 


Salt Water ; or the Sea Life and Adventures of Neil D'Arcy. By 
William H. G. Kingston, Esq., Author of “Peter the W haler,” &¢ 
The story of a midshipman’s adventures in a revenue-cruiser in thi 
Channel, on board a frigate in the Mediterranean, and with the slave- 
trade preventive squadron on the coast of Africa. The adventures are 
well told, though with a slight tendency to verboseness ; and something 
ofunity is given to separate adventures by more or less connecting the 
principal actors together. The tale is addressed to juyenile readers; the 
volume is well got- up, forming a boy’s gift-book 


Immortelles from Charles Dickens. By 1) It is the opinion of o 
selector of these “‘immortelles,” that Dickens is more distinguished fo 
depth and pathos than for jocularity or wit. It may be so, but we doubt rt 
whether Ich very clearly comprehends the difference between the justly- 
profound and the well-phrased cant somewhat highly seasoned. The J- 
mortelles consists of extracts from the works of Dickens, with settings in 
which panegyrical commentary often prevails over explanatory introdue- 
ion. 





- an Autobioar aph ¥. 





Allegory of Life, past, present, and to come. By 
This poem is founded upon a notion that life is threefold 
in its power. “ There i is a life of sight, revea'ed in form and colour, and 
ruled by the spirit of beauty ; a life of sound, and music is its essence ; 
there is above all a life of » hee oy of intellect, of love.” The Secula 
Tria is a rhapsody in three books, based on this theme. The songs are 
supposed to be sung in paradise, on earth in man’s fallen state, and as 
he may be hereafter. Mr. Bayliss seems to have an ear for versification, 
though his metre and his style are not always adapted to his subject ; 

but ‘the piece is vague in structure and dreamy in composition. 


Queen Leta and the Mistletoe. By George Halse. With Illustrations 
on Steel by the Author.—Intended for a Christmas book, and well 
adapted for it so far as externals go; nor is the idea a bad one—th 
creation of a new object in life for a disappointed youth and a bereaved 
maiden. The lite rary execution, and indeed the conception of the whole, 
are but indifferent. "The juvenile tale, Dickens, a fairy poem, but with 
a machinery too cumbrous and versification somewhat too heavy, 
all to have been suggestive of the author’s design without sufficient 
power of fusion on his part to render them cohesive. 

Poems and Songs. By James M‘Dougall.—In many of the shorter de- 
scriptive poems in this volume, as in *‘ Summer Scenes,”’ a succession 
of landscape appearances, there is something of natural truth and fresh- 
ness, though they are rather literal, if not prosaic. The more ambitious 
pieces are not above the common average. 

The Household Manager. By Charles Pierce, Maitre ad’ Hotel. This 
professes to be a “ practical treatise upon the various [servants’] duties in 
large or small establishments.’’ There is also an essay on cookery, with 
bills of fare adapted to different styles of dinners, and sundry miscel- 
laneous matters. Of the information we do not pretend to judge: th« 
writing is a good deal too ambitious; and, not satisfied with its own 
smartness, there are long quotations from facetious articles in magazines 
and other light literature on cookery and similar topics. 


Secula Tria: an 
Wyke Bayliss. 


seem 


Some important works appear among the reprints. Foremost for the 
magnitude of the speculation, is Mr. Bentley's complete edition of the 
Letters of Horace Walpole, arranged in chronological order, with the 
addition of many new letters, some of them throwing light on family 
quarrels, others exhibiting more kindliness of heart in Walpole than he 
has been suspected of. Besides the letters, there will be additional 
matter bearing upon the subjects to which the correspondence relates,— 
as Walpole’s “ Reminiscences of the Courts of George the First and 
Second”; Miss Berry's notice of Walpole’s character, called forth by 
Macaulay’ attack; and the prefaces of previous editors. Mr. Peter 
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Cunningham undertakes the superintendence of the 
retaining the old notes, will add new where needed. 

Mr. Courthope, Somerset Herald, has undertaken a new edition of the 
well-known “Synopsis of the Peerage of England” by the late gir 
Harris Nicolas. The changes that thirty years have made in the modern 
Peerage, and the readier access that has been obtained to public muni- 
ments, have produced a vast number of facts, which require to be in- 
corporated in order to adapt the original work to the requirements of the 
day. The proceedings of last session on Peerages for Life have esta. 
blished a rule of law, before perhaps unsettled. Historical criticism 
has thrown some fuller information on certain questions than Sir Harris 
could obtain in his day. Of these additional matters, from a single fact 
to a principle or a disputed question, Mr, Courthope has freely availed 
himself to make pe alterations and The plan and general 
scope of the work are untouched 

A new edition of Bacon's Essays, 
the addition of Sir Arthur Gorge’s translation of the 
Ancients,” made under Bacon's superintendence,—a work which, what- 
ever we may think of the author's interpretation of 
myths and fables, has the same pregnant and practical wisdom as the 
Essays themselves. The prefatorial matter is chiefly bibliographical ; 
Mr. Singer has added references to the quotations, and useful foot-notes 
The book is printed in a style appropriate to the age of its original pro- 
duction. 

The new edition of Moore's (prose) ** Epicurean”’ is neat ‘Whaling 
and Fishing” is the completion of a juvenile book of nautical adventure, 
originally, it would appear, published in America 





omisslons, 


by Mr. Singer, is distinguished by 
l Wisdom of th 


ancient classical 








The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford Edited by Peter Cunningham 
Now first chronologically arranged In « t volume Volume I 

7 Ilisto era f England : a new edition of the * Synopsis of the Peer- 
we of England,” s* the late Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G Revised, cor- 
rected, and continued to the present time, includin ill recent creations, ex- 
tinctions, deaths, X« By William Courthope, Esq., Somerset Herald; of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law 

The Essa or Counsels Civil and Moral with ¢ Wisdon f the Ancient 
By Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban Revised from the early copic The 


References supplied, and afew Notes, by 8. W. Singer, F.S.A. 

The Epicurean: a Tale. By Thomas Moore 

Whaling and Fishing: the Sequel to ** A Boy's Voyages on board a Man-of- 
War nd in the Merchant Service.” With four Tints 


fine Arts 


DIORAMA AT THI GREAT 


d Illustrations 


GLOBE, 

Though the Russian war has been discontinued for some months, Russia 
and the scenes of the Baltic and the Crimean campaigns are still the lo- 
calities of greatest immediate popular interest ; and the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the Great Globe has taken these for the subject of a diorama 
which has just been opened there. The diorama, painted by Mr. Charles 
Marshall, after photographs and drawings by officers engaged in the war, 
travels to extent over the same ground which was pre- 
Illustration, though generally 


a considerable 
artists of the Gallery of 


with less completeness and effect. It yoes further into the interior 
of Russia, with views of Novgorod, Moscow, and the Ural moun- 
tains, and individual features of St. Petersburg; and takes a closer 
view of the Baltic shores. Starting here, it passes Bothnia and 


Cronstadt, &ec.; and, after the 
clance into Russia, proceeds to the shores of the Danube and the Black 
Sea, and ends in the Crimea at the battle of the Alma. This scene, and 
the Corenation at Moscow—interesting for the view it presents of the 
gilding and painting of a Muscovite cathedral—are the principal figure- 
subjects of the diorama. The exterior view of Moscow is also pie- 
turesque and the moonlight scene of the Dardanelles, and that of Trebi- 
zond, with its cloudy mountains and bluest of blue seas, the sheltered 
crowded city, and the butterfly hues of the shipping, are effective paint- 
ings. There is something too much of gas-light conflagration, powder, 
ad captandum, in the forts blowing up, and men of war and 
at Bomarsund, Sinope, Odessa, and Alma. 


Sw eabor £ 


Finland, the Aland Isles, 


and bang, 
cannon blazing away, 
MR. THOMAS SEDDON, 
Death has been busy among painters as the year closes. The 
Delaroche is an European loss. Recently we recorded the blighted pro- 
mise of Mr. Herbert junior; last week, the loss of Mr. M‘lan, an artist 
who, though well out of the stage of mere promise, might confidently 
have been expected to show forth the valuable gifts hi possessed in a 
maturer form; Frederick Nash, the water-colour artist so long popular 
for his designs of old buildings, is gone also; so is Mr. David Gibson, a 
young painter who, like Mr. Herbert, « xhibited his first conspicuous pic- 
ture this year; and now Mr, Thomas Seddon, at the early age of thirty- 
hve 
We have spoken more than once of the works which Mr, Seddon pro- 


duced; works remarkable not only in themselves, but from the condi- 
tions of their production. Engaged in his youth in designs for indus- 
trial art, he had only within the last few years adopted painting, in the 


art proper, as his profession. He entered upon 
Royal Academy exhibi- 


ordinary sense of fine 
the study with determined energy; and in th 
showed his first picture, Penclope at her web. The 
amount of aptitude and success in this picture would have justified the 
artist in being less strict with himself than he chose to b he modestly 
resolved to lay aside for the present the treatment of inventive subjects 
of human life, and to go A sae severe discipline in landscape. A few 
pictures from Brittany and the North of France prepared him for en- 
tering upon a new field of study with assurance of profit, In 1854 he 
accompanied Mr, Holman Hunt to Egypt and Palestine, but returned in 
1855. This autumn he again set off for the East; and he had scarcely 
settled down to his labours at Cairo when he was attacked with his last 
illness: he died there, on the 23d November. 

The works which Mr. Seddon brought home from the East in 1855 are 
those upon which we have more particularly dwelt heretofore, and to 
which we would again point. Their artistic qualities are of a high order, 

pleasant harmonious colour, constantly in the water-colours, and often 
in the oil-pictures; design manly and careful; and an unvitiated eye 
both for the simple in its simplicity and the picturesque in its pic- 
turesqueness. But it is especially upon the supreme quality of truth that 
Mr. Seddon’s excellence depends. In this respect, we believe that no 
landscape of great distant historic scenes, whether of the British or of a 
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artis w it, and no otherwise, without one tittle of cither “ cook- War Derarnrwent, Pall Mall, D 96.—Caralry—2d Regiment of Dragoot 
ing or slurring rhe pictures have that highest privilege of a | Guard I t. R. Blair, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Licut Chadwick, 
erfectly truthful man, that whatever they assert, whether con- | “20 exchang 
pe $- fi =_e steal 5 P os habl " <1 Drag. Guard The ¢ name of »-Ser Major D PI ted t 
firmed or unconirmed, wether probable-i King or li pro Ne, Can Dt ( net w ut | } ‘ und Adjutancy, on the 12th De 1856 James and 
taken implicitly upon trust. Mr, Seddon may be reg irded as the initia- | not William, as pre y stated 
tor of a new school in the treatment of historic landscap« weording to ' 9th Light Dra Lieut. J. de WH, Chadwick? the 2d Drag. Guards, to be 
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: ‘ sitore moted in the Ot ig suaras 

vi : in its influence upon others; and even hi wn ivi e 
survive him im its 1 ce upon ot - ( ! wn individual Corps of Royal Enginecers—Staff-Serg. J. Muteh to be Quartermaster and Com- 
productions, brief as his artistic carcer has been, are of such mark as to | missary of Clothing ; for Gent. Cadet G. E. L. 8. Sandford to be Lieut. which appear- 
insure their being ought after and prized di Gazette of the II ad Gent. Cadet G. E. L. 8. Sanford 

Mr. Seddon was known to a large cirele of fn nds, and especially va- Infantry—2d Regiment of Foot—Lieut. J. Chalmers to be Capt, without puar- 

. . : . , chase las ‘ Se l to be et thout se P 
lued for hi high honotr and m ny pl sant cial qualitic ~s v Adam | En n i 1 to Lieut. wi | hase, vice 
= ith Foot—} nG. M.1 ngton to be Lieut. by 7 hase, vice t Hion. 1. N, 
N ERY AKT.* G.M ey, W retire D. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by pu ase e Builling- 
— niin + the _" } 4} . 

[he amateurs are be yond punting the pre ita can embody ih, Foot—J. E. I Esq. late Paymaster, Turkish ¢ tingent, to be Pay- 
in an unclaborat but sufficiently pk unt manner of art such thought , t e Jameson, de 
as they undertake to put in their effort ith Foot—Ensign J. V. H. Rees, from the 90th Foot, to be Ensig e Handy, 
3 they are gener d unpretendin ee 
dl } . , ere. isd I t \ t A. Croker has been permitted to resign mmission 
The case before u Is one her style alon¢ 1th Foot 1 ( tian name of Mr. Abbott, who wa sitted to resign his 
“hewraveth her who ing strain of nmission En 12th instant, is John, and not Willia as previously 
“One, two, Buckle my loor,”” and so o1 — 
an, 6 Nimes t ‘ 4 : i Foot—I SE. Orr to be Lieut. without purchase M t, dee En- 
ti \ eteen, wently, mimia rive n ( Oo ¢ et I } rn hase. vice Morre who retire Ss. Heywood, 
sou dinne. ha noth yw 1 n ny ( tol } i 4 ‘ Clark Gent. Cadet I I I from the 

h conspicuous powers of d n O1 cutior can 3 mething | Beyal Mil. ¢ " hout purchase, vice O 
f anything or nothir but she evidence : h eonweiibes a ith Foot—I Ss. F. 8 o be Lieut. without purchase, vice Macartney, 
; : - { ' ion, and Gent. ( t C. H. Cox. from the Royal Mil, Coll. to be I without pur- 
embodies the mple incidents and object hue lects in a manner which ‘ Sewell 
would be agreeable were it merely for the negative merit of unaffected 62d Foot—I J. O'Hara to be Lieut, by purchase e Duff, who retires; B. 
1 The ple unt litt] cradlk ron ‘ ‘Draw the curtain i the W tt G ba t purchase, e O'llara 
+ antiafect lr} ' +} | 2d Foot—! WwW. PB r has been permitted 
I uctory on the ] ! neral wth J ! RK. Ha f the 40th Foot, t i ‘ 
is t drawing i t 1 n ! v 1 light x 
exer te le nsid la . t« 1 ‘ ibiect ( Vv For ( w.M b ft ad Dra- 
oy B® ; ' f 1ith N 1856, read 
i ! cement D 1 by B. RB | Capt. W M ke. & 
H 7 Staff D. A. Reid, M.D ted to re 
( se ( rt rt 
LEECH ! ol M.1 : Cla 
\l | c] ustratior ] j ) well be t j f l I ( I \ , G.I Foot 
} M R..! ‘al I lb Ma r.M.1! ! l M ae A 
‘ the p ‘ f } f “ y 
in pap fl mse! dah mos Kirk { \ y. 4 Unatt. ; Major F. R. I Rifle Brigad 
t 1e of a first ri f them in a collected forn e the present | J M ruc I Brevet-Ma 11 CBI Artillery ; 
on a previr n. We then expressed ' ist st ' E,W. D1 ! M B. L.8 Dépot I KR. 'W 
if truth, observat ‘ f und vowl-hivat “ to be . vith I Me F.5 Ist Foot ; M E. W.D ki Foot ; 
fr} } , ‘ ‘ hae : ! t-M ). ¥. M.1 CBI I ‘ M KR. O. Bright, 19th 
i ! ( a I mp ! . ry 0 } } M sD I Art i M W. A. Fyers, 
nd tl fa fresl d geni ve for outward nat If, therefore, w ! I ule: I M H. A. B.¢ " R \ Ma W. Prety- 
ire brief 1 -— beeau there i thir t no vo \ D t at l t-M H. KR. Card I I Major G, 
r 1 } ' 1 L. I 1 I M Db. W R2d I t 
or SAVil ‘ } me inte } } tit } fi, he ancond 
for \ it Phe miu nto Ww ht a I tl i Cant co the Of cen 2d Foot: W.M 10th I t Drags. * 
time will bear the operation m l agai without be exhausted R.A ‘6th Foot; G. KB. Baynes, Sth I HL! t Foot; R. J.B 
and each snecessive “ find” will bid fair to call forth more laughter than g 0" er, 17th Foot; R. 1 72d I w.FP.l sTth I FE. B. Cureton, 
any other picture-book of the seasor th plenty of approbation « th I t Drags.; H E. 8. Plunket, 95th Foot; H.C. FitzGerald d Foot 

J : I > kind 4 | ; wl i] 1 of Uw Ww. . , H.u.M . on , e: W.P.C wood. Gist 
more critic int yet he prose ' ( amidst 1 } H. B. Seott Foot; J. G. a&th Foot; F.C. 1 jist Foot; W 
innumerable subjects a est 1 el Nod Flunk D. Macdonald, 93d Foot; T. ¢ Adjut. ofa Dépot Batt Lieut Capt 
ana, and Servantgalism es, with war ar port ! nts, and t \ \ ! ( ( ix; Lieut. and Capt. R. J. 1 ay, Scots 

: ’ ‘ Capt G.3.3 th, 57th Foot; A. J.J. M 95th Foot 
at poultry-mial , ladies’ hat I aandl i ‘ is, 1 indan ~ : 
at poultry-mania, ladi : . Cl) r, Rifle B Yr. BE. App i, 7th Foot; H. H. "th Foot 

] , i Life () ] j / ‘ fw I l J il lie iting District, to be M Arn the 

I c Series 4 ] I 
= ——— --—— I i | pla " nseq General 
il W. HG t I il Artiller I ( I s rough 
BIRTHS ( M ‘ rp Cd ne f taf ‘ ‘ Si 

On the 16th December, in t Ts D Hon. J W. F. Willia , CB. t ie ( iff to b 
j f . ‘ “Ss : “I ' 

oO Is in Cat ( t Il M J t Wortles i ‘ ' I i} ! I \ ery to 

G fl ( I f a 

oO Ist it M ‘ M I I I l t t 1 

O 9 I M I te I W N 84 I ( R. t f the lat 

o (tl ( ~ the W ft J { 1 more, Es Qf K I Art ‘ ‘ | ‘ I I 
M.1 4 : 1 ( } I a ( : loca 
m tl t Kinmel I i M iH rd " t 2 
‘ pe 
MARRIAGES f s Royal I ‘ t Chat ! in th 

On the 16th O kx Cay F.J.¢ Thirte I t Sap] und M In Gent. ; BR. C. D ( I. Mac- 
BN. est f I \e il ‘I G \ as Maria G 
third dangiter of the late H Well I fl Salop 

On tl i7th Decembe ts M et West t t 1 ( J. Bower : 

B.A., « nof T.B | f Welshy Mont to Basa. the ar d 
; , ais i a SS hake oe Crave. 
- FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 4 
On the Ist St. M \ iN t ee I dest » } 
art ps I } " tae I am and 
Right Hon. T. 1 to Eliza Sar whter of the late Il. W. Hore : ; . eo 
| i i W ‘ n> Il B kbu J. a G. Pa I nners 
0 St. ( I : | P ’ a 5 D. E. 7 t s i) whart } 0 Ma ester 
I I I I l Ilarrow- 
i I il E. I i S ( ight f 
I ( ( 7) re \ ‘ I t I I i 5 ¥ orkshire 
( 1 ' 1 ! TT . = ; ' aoe “ ra 
Ss i \ I s 
Ha \ - ; Bromp und I La Cheapside ( k a I anna 
1.4 I ‘ : I i et. I wr New 7 p-smit Yr. and J. ¢ I um Court Road, 
New Z ’ uh S ! niv daugl fJ.M. Ca } . of . ‘ : on ' 1 Gor 
N ll Al ‘ wheelv t Gard und Arthe kK ey, St ‘ l d an n, 
I sea on- rchant Nort nd ( I tol na f M y and 
. EATI Burt -I t ws far a ‘ Ww. M I er and 

0 7 Db Us I ( Kup I l M ‘ s et anufact I Ss Arthur 
B ( t t f I \ um | D.D., K.H s t West, ¢ 1 W i Petman, M rede 
" I ( ( af p } er and W W unptor brok I ‘ I Street, 
! ( Hanover § fa ‘ 

O Malt I James N G.M i i unkru j I kK H um be S va 1 Kent 
gin n of Brigadier-M Ma ‘ ile was present at Brewery, York $ | to surr Jan. 5, Feb. 6 
t f Sel > we l s ft ‘ G alt Chambers 

\ ) t ther f Dr. A \ Ek Joux Perer M‘M Gre Ba gs, H and Wheatsheaf 
r tl ite Dr. W \ D y Farr s t t Loftus nnd 

0 l t B I D ( i! W Ile y New Inn, § t ‘ n, Ba S t 
( Col ( jant of the Tenth Batta Roval Arti his &2d taux James TA " b. 6 tors, Newburn and 
” Ja Chaneery | ficia rne ll Street 

oO lf P Ion. ¢ S D i Lanca Sas Wesmen, ¢ Hall ( ere Lodge, High- 

t f t I I ont ‘ -me j 6, Fe ; Alley, ¢ 1; official 
ee, Lee, A 
s t, Fitzroy Squ M Ann I ter of ay Joux ¢ , »B sler, J ! 10: solici- 
I f Bota e wa 1 t " Lawrence and ¢ Old Jew ( ul as G : Coleman 
um, I t R tH I Ja s ard, f t B ami~ Ca w S 1. Portsea, builder, Jan. 1, I 5 tors, Link- 
I ig! t I t Ear ater a ( Sise La > Southsea; official ase Bell, Coleman Street 
anaan House \ t Most N John Marq Buildings 
St ‘ WitiiaM BuckKLa Ealing, corn-merchant, Jan Fe }: 80 tors, King and 
yper M t Street, Du Rear-Ad al Fre k Augustu G ge, King Street, ¢ upside ; official g Cannan rma ! 
Middlesex Epwarp Jenkins, Birmingham, draper, Jan. 5 26: solic mes, B ingham 
ollege, St John s Wood, t R John Harris, D.D., Prin- ff sl assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham 
Londot 1 his 54th n Groror Gos.tnc, Sidmouth, builder, Jan. 2, 22: solicitors, Lester and ¢ Exeter ; 
22d, Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Hart, K.C.H., Commi ner of Greenwi ficial assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter 
l } ARTH Hotpex, B paper-manufacturer, Jan. 3, 29: or, Grundy, Bury ; 
24th, in Dover Street, Dr. Paris, Preside ft College of Physicia official assig Hern un. Manchester 
st year, 4 Grorcr Travis, Oldham, flour-dealer, Jan. 2,29: solicitors Hall and Janioa, 
— ~ | Manchester ; official assignee Hernaman, Manchester 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








WAKEFIELD Pim, Kingston-upon-Hull, commission-agent, Jan. 7, Feb. 4 
tor, Corlass, Kingston-upon-Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull 

Dividends.—Jan. 15, Barclay, Richardson Street, and Long Lane, Bermondsey, 
leather-manufacturer—Jan. 15, Richardson, Banstead, Surrey, vic tualler Jan. 15, 
Brett, St. George’s Street, Ratcliffe Highway, and High Street, Poplar, boot-manu- 
facturer—Jan. 14, Martyr, Union Street, Southwark, ironmonger—Jan. 15, Don- 
nelly, Twickenham, builder—Jan. 14, Armstrong, Carpenter Street, and Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, fishmonger—Jan. 14, Ch affe rs, Old Broad Street, Russia- 
broker—Jan. 15, Steele, Leicester, linen-draper—Jan. 15, Close, Stratford, baker— 
15, Norton and White, Wharf, Harrow Road, stone-merchants—Jan. 15, Dagnall, 
Wood Street, City, rope-manufacturer—Jan, 19, Wakinshaw, Monkwearmouth, 
iron-manufacturer—Jan. 19, Cowell, Durham, inn-keeper—Jan, 16, Davies, Shrews- 
bury, printer—Jan. 14, Kee ling, Birmingham, merchant. 

Certificate s to be granted unless cause be : shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 15, Cohen, Bishopsgate Street Within—Jan. 13, Stockbridge, Oxford 
Street, drape: r—Jan. 14, Harvey, Chichester Place, King’s Cross, draper—Jan. lH, 
Collins, Winchester Buildings, Southwark, merchant—Jan. 14, Ensoll, Great Titch- 
field Street, draper—Jan. 14, Page, Baker Street, Portman Square, boot-manufac- 
turer—Jan. 14, Hurst, Bull Head Dock, Rotherhithe, manure-manufacturer—Jan. 
14, Woods, hedgers oe — Jan. 17, Nash, Le vather Lane, and Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, carpenter—Jan. Bell, Gracechurch Street, contractor—Jan, 14, 
Lane, Argyle Street, Regent Street, and Union Crescent, Wandsworth Road, biil- 
broker—Jan. 15. , Wood, Wolve nemeten, grocer—Jan, 15, Gibbs, Burslem, publican 
—Jan. 15, Humphrie s, Kingswinford, inn-keeper. 

Declarations of Divide nds.—Adams, Finsbury Square, surgeon; first div. of 1s, 
4d. on new proofs, on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street—Beardsall, Manchester, plumber; first div. of 7s. 0jd. any Tues- 
day; Hernaman, Manchester—Rogerson, Clifton, Lancashire, victualler; first div. 
of 5s. 8}d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Hall, Durham, grocer; second 
div. of ls. (in addition to ls. 8d. previously declared,) any Saturday; Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Rock jun. Birmingham, factor; first div. of 12s. on Dec. 24, 26, 
and every succeeding alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Scott, Earls- 
heaton, blanket-manufacturer ; first div. of 3s. 8d. any Friday on after Jan. 9; Hope, 
Leeds—Linfoot, York, builder; first div. of 9s. 10d. any Friday on or after Jan. 9: 
Hope, Leeds—Wright sen. York, tailor; first div. of 13s. on the separate estate, 


solici- 








any Friday on or after Jan. 9; Hope, Leeds—Foster, Goole, ironmonger; second 
div. of ls. ld. any Friday on or after Jan.9; Hope, Leeds—Hewitt, Ossett Com- 
mon, worsted-spinner ; first div. of 6s. 6d. any Friday on or after Jan.9; Hope, 


first div. of 2s. 10d. any Friday on or after 
Jan. 9; Hope, Leeds—Thre sIfall, Addingham, age d-spinner ; third div. of 13d. any 
Friday on or after Jan. 9; Hope, I eds—Abson, Castleford, earthenware-manufac- 
turer; first div. of 9s. on the separate estate, any Friday on or after Jan. 9; Hope, 
Leeds—Swift, Staveley, second div. of 6d. any Tuesde Ly; Brewin, Sheffield. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Graham, Glasgow, commission-merchant, a 29— 
M‘Rostie senior, Crieff, writer, Dec. 27—Stewart, Coupar-Angus, shoe-maker, Dec 
29—Wallace, Forfar, mason, Dec, 30—Campbell and Yuill junior, Glas; 
ers, Dec, 30—Campbell, Glasgow, coal-agent, Dec. 31—Fraser, Inverness, baker, 


Jan, 2, 


Leeds—Wright and Son, York, tailors ; 


grocer ; 


rleac h- 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 26. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Champion and Hind, West Butterwick, Lincolnshire, 
spirit-merchants—Dimmack and Co, St. Peter’s Chambers, Cornhill, and Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire, iron-merchants—Dimmack and Thompson, Bilston, Staffordshire, 
and elsewhere, iron-masters—Barker and Shipsides, Nottingham, lace-dressers— 
Cotton and Hopwood, South Mimms, Middlesex, carpenters—Tootal and Browne, 
Gracechurch Street, commission-merchants—Hancock and Harris, Bristol, customs 
and commission-agents—Parker and Dowler, Birmingham, brass-founders—Appleton 
and Sons, Long Acre ; as far as regards W. Appleton— Whit: uker and Co. Rochd: ~ 
engineers—Frihling aud Gischen, Austinfriars, merchants ; as far as regards F. 
Friihling— Rudland and Broad, High Street, Shoredite h, brush-makers —Swaby Bee" 
Elliott, Gateshead, Durham, paint-manufacturers—North and Tyler, Wood Street, 
Westminster, builders—Spooner and Co. Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, and 
Bridge Street, Southwark, wine-merchants—Thackrah Brothers, Leeds, woollen- 
merchants—Garbutt and Co. Manchester, coal-merchants—Ferguson and Co. Gilt- 
spur Street and West Smithfield, surgical-instrument-makers ; as far as regards D 
Ferguson—Fletcher and Macintosh, Liverpool, schoolmistresses—Boden and Tim- 
verley, Manchester, smallware-manufacture rs—Hewett and Co. Fenchurch Build- 
ings, Russia merchants—Wilson and Fisher, Silver Street, Wood Street, warehouse- 
men—Rickitt and Hayes, Wolverton, engineers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tom Fow er SLATER, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Bankrupts.—Groree W1L11AM Jones, Oxford Street, dealer, to surrender Jan. 6, 
Feb. 5: solicitors, Parker and Lee, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Wetts, Dorset Place, 
Richardson and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Street. 

Francis Boyp, 
castle-upon-Tyne ; 











solicitors 


Clapham Road, grocer, Jan. 7, Feb. 10 

Graham, Coleman 

Tynemouth, grocer, Jan. 9, Feb. 13: solicitor, Watson, New- 
official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne 

Freperick Reap Davies, Plymouth, auctioneer, Jan, 12, Feb. 2: solicitor, El- 

worthy, Plymouth ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Grorce Gwi.uiaM, Liverpool, wheelwright, Jan, 7, Feb. 2 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Joun M‘Mi1an, Liverpool, ship-owner, Jan. 7, Feb. 2: 
Collins, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Rosert Asuwortu, Newchurch, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Jan. 9, Feb. 6 
solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

James Woop, Manchester, cheese-factor, Jan, 7, 27: solicitor, Heald, Manches- 
ter; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Jan, 21, J. C. and T. Lucas, Aldersgate Street, druggists—Jan. 21, 
Keyte, Church Court, Old Jewry, silk-manufacturer—Jan, 21, Hurst, Bull Head 
Dock, Rotherhithe, manure-manufacturer—Jan. 17, Wilson, High Street, Kings- 
land, painter—Jan. 17, Smith and Crane, Great St. Helen’s, dealers—Jan. 
16, Davies, High Street, Poplar, draper—Jan. 17, Pyrke, Grays, Essex, linen-draper 
—Jan. 16, Puddicombe, Bridge Street, Southwark, ironmonger—Jan. 16, Field, 
Prince’s Street, Westminster, printer—Jan. 16, Meyer, Magdalen Row, Goodman's 
Fields, wine-merchant—Jan. 16, Semmons, Redruth, draper—Jan, 16, Jones, High 
Street, Islington, plumber. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 21, Hinman, Lamb’s Conduit Street, victualler—Jan,. 16, Semmons, 
Redruth, draper—Jan. 16, Dorrington, Durham Place, Dalston, woollen-merchant 
—Jan. 16, Walker, Blomfield Street, Harrow Road, and Charles Mews, Westbourne 
Terrace, coach-builder—Jan. 27, Tanner, Chippenham and Bath, carrier—Feb. 2 
Jones, Gloucester, sail-maker—Jan. 19, Lowe, Manchester, merchant—Jan, 
Dixon and Middleton, Morley, Yorkshire, dyers. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Colquhoun, Woolwich, serivener; fourth div. of 4d 
Tuesday next, or any subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Good- 
man, Starch Green, Hammersmith, varnish-maker ; first div. of 24d. Tuesday next, 
or any subsequent Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Thoms, Warwick 
Square, Newgate Street, printer; second div. of 3d. Tuesday next, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Deacon, Kilburn, butcher; first div. 
of 3s. Tuesday next, or any subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street 
Trowse, Leather Lane, Holborn, coach-smith ; first div. of 34d. Tuesday next; or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Brown and Burnham, Pot- 
ton, Bedfordshire, brewers ; first div. of 4s. 6d. on new proofs, Tuesday next, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Roe, Brighton Place, Brixton 
Road, oilmen; second div. of 3}d. Tuesday next, or any subsequent Tuesday; Ni- 
choleon Basinghall Street—Ford, Hornsey Road and Howard’s Buildings, Brick Lane, 
Old Street, brush-manufacturer ; first div. of ls. Tuesday next, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Hampton, Broadwater, Sussex, corn-mer- 
chant; first div. of 2s. 2d. Wednesday next; Lee, Aldermanbury—Long, King 
Street, Cheapside, warehouseman; first div. of 2s. 3d. on Wednesday next; Lee, 
Aldermanbury— Leadbeater and Son, Huddersfield, merchants ; second div. of ls. 8d. 
on or after the 29th inst.; Young, Leeds—Mackenzie and Cotton, Leeds, machine- 
makers ; first div. of 5s. on or after the 29th inst.; Young eeds— Binns and Son, 
Cleckheaton, manufacturers; first div. of ls. on or after the 29th inst.; Young, 
Leeds—Bapty, Leeds, yarn-spinner; second div. of 9jd. on or after the 29th inst.; 
Young, Leeds—Blythe and Goddard, Birmingham, merchants; first div. of 3s. Jan. 
1, or any subseque nt Thursd: ay ; Christie, Birmingham—Travis and Kershaw, Prest- 
wich-cum-Oldham, cotton-spinners ; first div. of 2s. 6d. on the separate estate of J. 
Travis, on Tuesday, Jan. 6, or any apes quent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester— Dove, 
Manchester, builder ; first div. of 6)d. Jan. 13, or any subseqnent ‘Tuesday ; Fraser, 
Manchester— Maden, Bacup, Lane ashire cotton-spinner ; first div, of 4s. L0jd. Jan, 
13, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fr: c 4, Manchester—Robinson, Manchester, silk- 
manufac turer; first div. of 5s, Jan. 6, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Man- 
chester, 


: solicitor, Pemberton 





solicitors, Anderson and 
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Scotch Se questrations. _ ~ Black 7 Glasgow, 
ing, Perthshire, inn-keeper, Jan. 
lum, Edinburgh, wine-mer 





[December 27, 1856. 


painter, Jan. 2—M‘Donald, Green le 
Broughty Ferry, Forfar, Jan, 3—M*¢q). 
3—Golston, Glasgow, :wy of foreign 





3—Wise, 
nant, Jan. 





goods, Dec. 31—Stewart, Fort William, Inverness, hotel-keeper, Jan. 3 





BRITISH FUNDS 


3 per Cent Consols ... 
Ditto for Account 


3 per Cents Reduced ... 


New 3 per Cents ... 
Long Annuities .. 





Annuities 1885 ... eee 


Bank Stock, 9 per ce nt 


Tndia Stock, 10} per Cent yt 
Exchequer Bills, 2)d per diem 


Exchequer Bonds 1859 


India Bonds, 4 per Cent 


Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 










































PRICES CURRENT. 


Closing Prices.) 








Saturd .. Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Frida . 
933 94 44 
oeeee 933 | 94 2 944 
93% 94 a 942 
23 — * a 
ee 17% — | 5 mes 
a= | 216 «(| & —— 
3 | » 1 dis. z 2 pm 
eocccee 988 983 | - 9si 
cvees _ — | —_— 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 













































Austrian p BEGMGR .cccccccccovceece 4} p.Ct.) 
Belgian | Mexican . ccccesees = 
Ditto ° Peruvian 44 — 
Brazilian | Portuguese 3 — | 
Buenos Ay Russian ‘— | 
Chilian Sardinian 5'— | 
Danish | Spanish ;— | 
Ditto Ditto New Deferred 3s = | 
Dutch (Ex | Ditto Passive onus —|— 
Ditto .... | Terkish “ne i <a> a 958 
French ,.... ( Venezuela 4a— | vs 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Rattways— ; Banxs— 
Bristol and Excter........+0++- | Australasian ........-eceeees 98} 
Caledonian british North American.,... 69) 
Chester and Holyhead - ae ° . cece 6s 
Eastern Counties ese ! $ | Colonial -— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... ° 54} | Commercial of London . 273 
Glasgow and South-Western . 94 | Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 174 
Great Northern . | 90 | London .....66s0004 eee 62 
Great South. and West Ire ‘land j 112 London and County ee . 2} 
Great Western......... 693 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 193 
Hull and Selby London Joint Stock........+++- 342 
Lancashire and Yorkshire London and Westminster ..... 49} 
Lancaster and Carlisle |_“-— } National Bank eee -— 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 112 | National Provincial. -- 
London and Blackwall ... 6} | New South Wales.. -— 
London and North-Western,...| 1054 | Oriental .......+++. ° ay 
London and South-Western | 107 } Provincial of Ireland. -— 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln.} 333 } South Australia.... -— 
Midland ...ccccsccscccccecs | 82; | Union of Australia . 66) 
Midland Gre at Western Ireland) | | Union of London secces 28 
North British ] 40 | UMity...cccccvcccecceseceseses 403 
North-E. astern—Berwick. 83} Western Bank of London... 44) 
North Eastern— York | 60 Docxs— } 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhi: ampton| 283 } East and West India .......... -— 
Scottish Central . —_— } London -- 
Scottish Midland -— St. Katherine -_— 
rn and Dover . { 73} | Victoria ...... -- 
ce 32} Misc eLLANEOt 
East India Guaranteed 113} } Australian Agricultural ....... 258 
Geelong and Melbourne { 213 | British American Land 
at Indian Peninsular .....| —_— } Canada.. eves 
Great Western of Canada | 24} | Crystal Palace 
Paris and Lyons ..... 54} | Electric Telegraph ... ««+++++ 
Mim me | General Serew eceam 
Australiam .....ccccseeseeseees _— | General Steam -— 
Brazilian Imperial e —_— Peel River Land and Miners ul. 2% 
Ditto St. John del Rey 15} } Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 67 ex d, 
Cobre Copper ..... Reyal Mail Steam ceece _— 
Rhymney Iron.... —_— } South Australian ... ocveces — 
BULLION. Per oz | METALS Per ton 
y en G 3 ; 7 « Copper, Brit. Cakes £126 0 0. 0ctoe 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | eg ita £0 6. ot o 
Mexican Dollars ......+.+0+000+ 000 Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0.. 24 0 @ 


Silver in Bars, Standard 


8 8 8 s 8. 8. | 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 68 to 76 Fine...... 76 to 78 | Indian Corn 
re o— 0 Foreign,R. 56—72 | Peas, Oats, Feec 
Red, New. 56— 60 White F. 8i— 90 Maple Fine 
Fine ...... 60—64 | Rye ...... - 38—42 White Poland 
White Old 0— 0} Barley...... 35—38 Blue Fine 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. 42—46 Beans, Ticks 36— 40 Potato 
BO cveces 58— 67 | Malt, Ord... 68—75 Harrow... 40—42 Fine 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 














nesenee 0 5 1% | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0... 21 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec, 26. 





| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 





For the Week ending Dec. 20 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat ..... 60s. 5d. | Rye . 40s Wheat + Gls. l0d Rye ....... 408. lod, 
Barley 43 10 . 42 Barley . 44 8 | Beans...... 44 1 
Oats ....... 25 6 Peas ....... 40 9 | Oates...... 25 1 Peas....... 42 3 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS 
Town -made -per sack 60s, to 63s | Butter—RBest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Becons ...scccccccsccesccccece 55 — 58 Carlow, 5/. 16s. to 5/. 18s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 47 — 52 | Bacon, trish ... o+eesper cwt. 64s. — 65 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 42 — 43 Cheese, Cheshire, fine ...... soe 72 — 80 
American .. -per barrel 28 — 40 | Derby, pale — 74 
Camadiam .....cccccccccees — 40 | — York —110 





, French, per ‘}20, 7s. Od. to 10s. Ud. 














Bread, 7 hd. to 9d. ‘the ib loaf | 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
NEWGATE AND LEADENBALL.” CATTLE: MARKET.” | Heap or CaTrLe AT THE 
s. dl 8. ¢ d s. s. d s. d@ CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 l0Oto4 4 $ SBto4 Bto 5d 4 Monday Fridays, 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 44 5 0-5 4 Beasts... 1,597 ..... 636 
Veal 40—44—410 44—5 0—5 4 | Sheep 9,040 ..... 1,400 
Pork 40—5 0—5 4 .... 4 4—5 O—5 2 | Calves., Ol wccee 42 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—®@ O—O0O O Pigs ... SED cccce su 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS Wool! 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 76s Down Togs ......- . per lb. 17}d. to + 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 105 Half-bred Wethers........... 15} — 16 
Sussex ditto.. 56 — 75 Leicester Fleeces .........+-+. 16 — W 
Farnham ditto . o— oO Combing Skins .........+++ 12 — i 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMITHFIELD. bes ag oer CuMBPRLANT 


Hay, Good .....+++0+- 
Inferior . 
New 
Clover.. 
Wheat Straw........- 





GROCERIES j 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. ls lod to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum 
1 24 


GBs. tO 728. ccccccccee 7 CO BAB. cc ccccccess Sés. to 2s, 








— 60 55 — 68 

— 0 o— Oo o-— oO 
— 100 9 — 108 105 0lU — 110 
~ 2B icewcescces 25 = 2B ncccccccces 28 -— dd 


MISCELLANEOUS 
per gal. 4s.10d.to 5s. dd, 
1 : 


Congou, fime .......++ —2 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 13 —1l 9 
Pckoe, tlowery ......... 6 —4 0 } Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 0 4] — O 9 
In bond— Dut yls 9d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 54 6 — 55 O 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. 0d Guano, Peru vian. per ton 240 0 —260 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 545, Oc Tallow P. Y. C...percwt.59 3 — 0 @ 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. Od. to 78s. Od, | sown - 9 6 — 0 0 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 27s. Od. to 28s. 0d Rape Oil, Ex glish refined 10-53 0 


Sugar, Muscovado, average... 


West India Molasses 


POTATOES 
Kent and Essex Regents. 


Shaws 
York Regents 
Scotch - 








} 





37s. 4d | vena ° 51 0 — 51 6 
Linseed Oil. .... 66. seeeees 37 6—- 00 

Cocoa-nut Oil ese -- 429 0 — 51 0 

.ton . 100s. to 120s Palm Oil... eee 46 0 — OF O 
coecece 90 —100 | Linseed Oil-cs uke, perton .200 0 —210 0 
110 —130 Coals, Hetton.... ores OO} — 00 

100 —110 Tees cscsecccsccece 19 0 — 0 0 
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T HEAT RE 


—_ 
io UM 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton 


— MOST GORGEOUS PANTOMIMI 
The Transformation Scene painted by Mr. F. Fenton 





ROYAL.— 


IN LONDON 


On Monvay, and during the week, the uniqr ombination 
ef Burlesque and Pantomime, entitled CONRAD AND 5 
pORA; or Harlequin Corsair and the Little Fairy t 
pottom of the Sea The Opening, written by 





and supported by Miss Woolgar. Clowns 








¢ 
oowe ana Marshall ; Harlequin, Mr. J. Marshall; Panta 
joon, Mr. Stilt; three Sprites, by the Brothers Nelson; tw 
Columbines, Miss Clara Morgan and Miss Ladd 

On Monpay, Tvesp ae — Farpay, the CAGOT; on Wr 
xespay, FABIAN; 01 rspay, OTHELLO and on 
Sarvapay, THE KING: Ss MU SKETEERS, will precede the 
Pantomime 

Morning Performance of the Pantomine every Satu y at 
2 o’cloc 

Box-office open daily from 11 til 5. Carriages conveying 
parties to the Private Boxes will set down at the State 


Eutrance, in Burleigh Street 


RovaAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Atrany Wiican 





Monday and during the week, the performances will com 
mence with the Comedictta of DELICATE "“* ND. After 
which will be produced a new and original siry Extrava 
ganza, entitled YOUNG AND HANI aly in which Miss 
Swanborough, Miss St. Casse, Mrs. Melfort, Miss Thirlwall, 
Mr. F. Robson, and Mr. J. Rogers, will appear To conclud 
with the new Farce called CRINOLINE, in which M I 


Robson will 


(jENERAL 


RIVED.—This 


appear 


TOM THUMB HAS AR- 


American MAN in MINIATURE, ur 





doubtedly the smallest in the world, intelligent, spright 
educated, perfectly symmetrical in all his propor an 
graceful beyond belief, will hold THREE PUBLIC LEVI ES 
each day, for a short time only,at the Regent Gallery, Qu 
rant, Regent Strect. He willappearin a great v y of new 
Characters and Costumes, Songs, Dances, Grecian Stat s.& 
His miniature equipage will promenade the ily 





The General was honoured with the 
jesty and the élite of fashion in 1844 


patronage of her Ma 





Parricvutar Norice.—Ladics and families who can Y 
yeniently attend the early Morning Levees (from 11 till] 
o'clock) will incur much less inconvenience from the crowd 
than by visiting the later levees 

Hours of Exhibition—from 11 tol still S and 7t 10 


Area 


St 


and Gallery, with 


Children, Is 


o'clock. Admission, to Promenade, 
eut regard to age, Is.; Reserved ills, 2 
Brewengueem Seats, 3s.; Children, Is. td 


(QR RYS ‘AL PALAC FOUR 
. 





STAL PAL ACE. LEC- 











RES onthe EXTINCT ANIMALS of the ANTI 
DILUVIAN WORLD, illustrated by Diagrams and M 8 
will be delivered by B. WATERHOUSE HAW KINS Esq 
#.G.8. F.L.S. Restorer of the Extinct Animals in tl stal 
Palace Park, in the New Concert R n, on Wednesday, Jist 
December, Friday 2d, Wednesday nd Fr h 
January next. The Lectures will con nee at 1 o'clock 
precisely 

A BT-MANUFACTURE ASSOCIATION, 
The Scrascrirtion to this Association is One G LFA 

Annum, for which every Sunsce ' s entitled toa l 

in the x 


Distaiserion by Lor of Ant of Anr-M 
Exhibition vw be 








ces of th ssociaTion in the N Ga 
Epinpuron, or te “= otherwiee purchased the ¢ tt 
Subscriptions received at the Office ot ‘ " 
George Strect, Edinburgh; and by the following H y 
accretaries and Agents in London 
Mr. W. Bentuam, 82, King William Street 
Mr. Georore Grant, 66, Gracechurch Street 
Mr. R. Sams, 1, St. James's Street 
Messrs. H. Guaves and Co, 6, Pall Mall 
Mr. Cuantes Wesrerton, 20, St. George's Place, Hyde 
Park Corner 
Mr. R. Ac anamann, 000, Reg nt Strect 


BRUCE ‘CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM 
Bruce Castle is rather More than five mi 
It stands in a park containing nearly twenty ac 
snd the surrounding country is open and salubri« 
A description of Bruce Castle will be f lin the “ Beau 


es from Lond 


res of land 





ties of England and Wales,” and in Lysons's Environs of 
London 

In addition to the Conductors, there six resident 
Masters Pupils are prepared for the t ersity, f the 


Naval and Military, or for Commer 








In their plans of Government 1 : 
luctors address themselves as far as e to the religious 
principles, reasoning powers, and feelings of their 
Pupils. They make but little use of artificial rewards ¢ 
punishments, and corporal punishment they entirely dis j 
The more qualified Pupils take an important part in the 
government of the school 

To the early formation of habits of industry ve lity, 
and obedience, the cultivation of a love of knowledge, th« 


moral feelings and the development of the 
the Conductors direct t 


levation of the 
mental and physical powers, 
most strenuous efforts, being convinced 
that, besides the direct bencfits conferred 








itis by such means alone that they can ure 
foundation for solid acquisition 

A concise view of the plans in use is given in a ! 
pamphlet, entitled “ Sketch of the System of Educa t 





Tottenham,” w hic with th 


he had on application by lettcr, or otherwise 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of 

the possession of a Medicine of known eft 

resorted to with confidence 

temporary sickness, occurring in f lies 1 


Bruce Castle, Prospectus, may 


families f 





day, are so obvious to all, that esti 
ts importance to every housekeeper in the 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent 
structions, the distressing Headache so ve 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness « 





Affections, Blotches, 
ind produce a healthy comp 


Pimples, and Sallowne 


xion. Sold by I rand H 














*\NT, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
jd. and 2s. 9d. per box 

JRUP TURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

\ THITE’S MOC MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t 

be the most effective inventi in tl u ve treatm f 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being wornrou 
body, while the requisite resisting p by 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT. LEVI with so 
much case and closeness that it canr d,and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit, forward by post,on 
the circumference of the body, two inches be be 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WILITE y 








| STIC STOCKINGS, 
4 &c. for VARICOS! 

NESS and SWELLING of the 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. t a 
Postage 6d. MANUFAC TORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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QOLDIERS INFANT 
h Hampstead, for the Mainte ef 

| tion of the DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS rhe Office of 
the Institution has been removed to No.7, Whiteha »ppo 
site the H 


HOME, 


orse Guards 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Secretary 

26th Dec 1856 

ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

4 —Notice is hereby given, that the ANNI 
RAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
in Lothbury, on Wer 2ist day of 
at 1 o'clock precisely, to declare a dividend, tosubn 
confirmation the election of William Tite, Esq. M.P. } 
and Bonamy Dobree Esq. who have been nominated by 
the Board of Dive« place of Frederick Burmester 
Esq. dex und Farncomb, Esq. Alderman 
and to elec place of Bonamy Dobree 
jun. Esq. Da und Henry Bosan 
quet, Esq gible fe 


BANK, 
AL GEN} 
at the Bank, 
JANUARY N 
it for 
K.S 





NESDAY, the 


jun 
tors in the 
rhos resigned 
t three Directors in the 
vid Salomons, Esq. Aldc 
0 re by rotation, 
offer hoon meselves according 
of the Board, 
GILBART, Ge 


cased 


rman, 
but 


ly 


being eli wr re 





neral Manager 


»ympany will be closed from the 


The Transfer 


3d to 26th January Dividend 


Pall Mall East, 





cpare for the 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


don.—Established 4.p. 1844.—Parties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the PI AN of th 
BANK of DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and forms for opening 


nccounts sent free on ap 
PETER 


rEM of 


n 
ISON, Managing Director 


ASSURANCE, 


plicatic 
MORR 


electh 
| , IW 
Lothbury, 10th Di cember 
| 
| 
| 
| LIFE 


EW SYS 


N 


















The Directors of th NATIONAI ASSURANCI 
AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION invite attention tf 
the New System of Life ‘ exclusively adopted by 
this Association, viz. that of allowing Interest on all Pre 
| miums paid, instead of the remote and uncertain system of 
jonuses usually adopted 
By this plan the Policy-holder will secure to himself acon 
| stantly increasing annual income during life, as well as the 
payment of the sum assured to his representatives at his 
death 
Tables of Rates specially adapted to this System of Assu 
ance may be obtained at the Office of the Company Pall 
Mall East, or forwarded free 1 application 
PETER MORRISON Manag ing Director 
)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
ndor lz, Wat Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Street ( st SaeGes SRGS 
Subscr il One "Million 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayo 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James ¥ Esq 
a es M‘ Mahon 
Sir K. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sande 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Ship) q 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq Cc. 8S. Whitmore, Esq. Q.( 
her q Henry Wordsworth, Es 
Office embr s every description of 
whether Civil, Naval, or M t y 
t,and Contingent Annuities 
. url payt th sured 
ga certain ‘ » 1 
representatives upon his death, it happen « ' 
\ Liberal tom of Loan In connexion with Life As 
surance, on personal or other security 
| J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary 
QCoTTish EQUITABLE LIFE 
; h ASSURANCE SOCIETY Instituted 1531 
| " 
| AcceumULaTes Fuxps.—ONE MILLION STERLING 
NNUAL Ra F 
ONE HUNDRED AND BE V 2 NTY “THOt SAND POUNDS 
MISTING 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THRE! “al ARTERS 
At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March 1856, a Policy for 
10002. effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 1574/. 18 
ldd. being at the rate of Tw nd-a-Quarter per cent. per 
innum ¢ sum assured rm ddition may be converted 
int a pres t payment, or applied in reduction of the future 
premiur 
Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
assured 
s effected before March next will receive Six 
Additions at the ’ us in 1863 
es of the Rey ( rs oO t! ‘ 























Division of Surplus, and all inft 
plication at the Head Office, or Agencies 
| ROBERT CHRISTIE, Man 
WILLIAM FINLAY ecre t 
Heap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARI EDINBI RGH 
Orrick ix Loyvon wy tg 
A. T. RITCHIRF, Agent 
PERFECT SECURITY a FIVE MILLIONS 
LLIANCE BR ITISH ‘AND FOREIGN 
4 LIFE AND FI ASSURANCE COMPANY 
turt mew Lane, London 
| Kstabli-t 4 
Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipsw and Bury St. Edmunds 
| 
| r t—Sir Mos Montefiore, I t 
p 
| James A xander, Fasc Samuel Gu 1 
George J su Esq 
| Sir I John Irving 
} Sir! rt Lucas, Esq 
} tr is Ma un, Es 
LN. Del ] bay 
Oswald i Esq MP 
I . irics Sn } I 
ASSURANCES ar ranted under an extensive 
1s, and at Moderate Premiums the Kates 
r Aces being lower than those of many of 
pectabl 
ATION OF rs Four fifths or 1 hty 
per Cent the declared Profits will be divided quinquen 
| ! 2 « entitled to participation 
ARTICIPATING SCALES OF PREMIUM Po 
ed at minimum rates without participation in 
ILICIES Al NOT LIABLE ro FORFEIT 
URE by the Lives Assured pro 1z beyond the pre 
scribe nits without the cognizance of th holders of such 
Policies 


RATES for residence out of Europe 


imps or M 


REDUCED EXTRA 
NO CHARGE 


for St dical Fees 

















ASSURANCES, b home and abroad, are ac 
t very Moderate Premiums 
Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of 
esin force for tive complete years at each period of 
” 
ses by Lightning are made good ; and the Company are 
liable fur losses by Explosion, except when occasioned by 
Gunpowder, or in y provided for in the Policy 
Detailed Prospectuses will be furnished on application 
FRANCIS AUGUSTUS ENGELBACH, 
Actuary and Secretary 
| The RECEIPTS for the Renewal Premiums due at Christ 
|} mas, are READY FOR DELIVERY at the Office in Town, 
* and at the Agencies throughout the country 


rORES 


( YHARITY.—GOVERNMENT 8 
The undersigned having been large purchasers of 








CRIMEAN SURPLUS STORES, suitable for charitable 
purposes at sseason of the year, offer at extremely low 
prices a selection from Brown and White Blankets, Sheets 
Warm alico and Flannel Shirts, Warm Over-Coats, 
md Woo yusers, Cocoa CSCTV Meats, Biscuits, and 
i great Vv f other artic! of food and clothing AL 
DRIDGE and Co. 24, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street 


‘\OWER.—SALE OF STORES. By 

















Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be SOLD 
y PUBLIC AUCTION in the Tow on W NE av, the 
ist day of Decempen 1856, at half-past 10 o'clock in the 
Forenoon precis ly, the following Stores, lying at the Vic 
toria (1 ’ Docks, viz 
Acc ments | - r Beds and Bolsters 
< 1ing, various | Measures, & 
Sheetsand Rugs | v American, &€ 
Hlankets Scales and Weights 
Tin, Zinc, and Pewter Tools, various 
Articles HKedsteads, Folding, & 
And Miscellaneous ‘ 
May be viewed at th toria D s m Ten to Four 
clock, on the three days previous to the Sale, and Cata 
logues had at the War Department, Pall Mall; the Tower; 
Victoria Docks; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; on payment 
of 6d. each, which will be allowed to pure rs 
No person will be admitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale Room, without a Cataloguc 
()SLER’S_ CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN~ 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Als 1 large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
ut very moderate prices. A large collection of 
Ornar tal Glass of the newest Export an 
furnishing orders executed with ce 14, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birming Established 1807, 





-* MPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s, to 








7s.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from 
nt makers, here and in 1 n t Varicty that de 
ition As many ted f France are in 
works, William 8. Burton s t Paris from 
makers only, and he can guarantee cach lamp he 
ect in all its parts 
Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of 
SOLAR, CAMPHINE, PALME 8, and all other LAMPS 
Pure Cc za Oil bs. p 
Patent Camphine, 4s 1 
Palmer's Candles, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (pe 





STREET, i, ui 3, NEWMAN 


OXFORD ) 
PERRY'S PLAC London 


STREET, 4, 5, and 6 


Pp; U RE 


DINNEFORD 


FLUID MAGNES SIA 































many years sanct y the most 
in ~ of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it bly adapted for 
te Females, particularly dur cy ; and it pre 
t I ; of Infants f ’ during di 
on. ¢ mb ned with the Aci I n Syrup, it 
n Effervescing Apericnt wught, which is highly 
eable nd efficacious. Prepared by Dixxeronp and 
‘ Dis ng Chemists ind Ger Agents the Im 
proved II «-hair Gloves and Belts,) 17 New Bond Street ; 
and by emists and perfumers 
QEA ASONABLE PRESENTS. rhe ex- 
h uberance of the feelings amid scer f gayety induces 
the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze 
fmany f " and thered to devote incr attention 
to the dutics of the toilet. It it this festive season that 
the following unrivalled discoveries are called into increased 
requisition, viz. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR O11 for the 
Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, im 
parting a transcendant lustre, and sustaining it in decora 
tive charm ROWLAND'S KALYDOR imparts a radiant 
bloom te the cheek, a a delicacy and softness to the Hands 
and Arms, and erat cutaneous de IWLAND'S 
ODONTO, OR PI ARL ‘DENTIFRICI bestows on the Teeth 
a pearl-like whiteness, s gthens the Gums, and renders 
the Breath sweet and pure 
Sold by A. R snp and Son 0, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers 


ARECA 


( YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
































is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth lestimonials have been received, un 
solicited, f 1 many of the n ty and gentry The fol 
lowing is amongst t many in testimony of its high value 
Sir Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855 
Although business at the s dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use Cay n Murray, of the Bombay I sidency, is 80 
pleased with it, that he ten vivising a chew at Bom 
bay to send to you for a supp Send nu tonce, through 
my Lond« ent as usual, 20 dozen, &« Yours, & 
To Mr. ¢ ins Wa. Evennet 
Prepared o1 by ComMan Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 
to be pr ired of all Ch s throw t Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, Lay Hewley and Evans, Dab 
jin, Dunc and Flockhart, 1 Z 
— H E ;. Am C-E .e> 
ON DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT- BROW COD-LIVER OI! 
The most speedy effectual remedy f NSUMPTION 
n ' ‘ \ ‘ ABETE 
‘ ’ ' x r FAN 
WASTIN EN A t ‘8 
Dr. De J u gives the 3 ' the Light Brown 
Oi over the Pale Oil, win ‘ tains ‘ ¥ ¥ volatile 
fatty acid, a iller quar y f lod pt phoric acid 
and the clements of bik und wy which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oi) no ubt partly dey s 
Some of the deficienci of the Pa Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal In the ren f the licht brown 
over the pale oil we fully cor have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Jonon I row Cod- Liver Ol 
We find it to be genuine, and ric) ine and the elements 
of bile 
Sold y in Iurre Half. pint 6d Pints, 4s. 9¢ 
Quarts, 9 capsuled and label with Dr. De Jonon's 
stamp and signature, wit fr WHICH NONE ARE GEN 
by ANSAR, HARKFORD, and sole Krit consignecs 
Strand, London ; and by respectable Che ists & Druggists 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTME NT and PILLS 







matchless remedics for in Mrs. Anne 
Edwards, of Gloucest uffcrer for nearly twelve 
years with several the leg accompanied 
with a continual « i har wrupting the 
entire syste resist f treatment devised by 
her medical attendant and others of the f Having 
heard of the numerous cures eff iby il y's Pills and 
Ointment, she was induced to give them a trial, and, to the 
astonishment of herself and friends, was quickly and soundly 
cured Sold by all Medicine Vendors throvghout the 
world; at Professor Hottoway's Es Strand, 


iblishments, 244, 
Lane, New Y hk by A. Sivamra, 


80, 
Smyrna; Muir, Maite 


Maiden 
Guipicy, 


London, and 


Constantinople ; A and E 
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SON’S EIDER-DOWN 
DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. 
by post.—196, 


EAL AND 

QUILTS ; also GOOSE 

24s. List of Prices and Sizes sent free 
Totte enham Court Road, W. 


PV4ARM AND FASH IONABLE 

COATS for Young Gentlemen, at prices according to 
Half-a-Guinea each H. J. and D 
gent Street, and 22, Corn 





OVER- 
size, commencing at 


Nicott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Re 
hill, London 


ELLING OF F.—The SIL KS, ‘DRESSES 
RIBANDS, LACE, and LINENS, considerably enter 
the cost-price, to effect a clearance, as the premise s known as 
Warwick House, 142 and 144, 
a Warehouse for Ladies Cloths 
Mantles. 
Fok 1 TI 


NICOLL a 





and all kinds of Woollen 


tAVELLING.—MESSRS 
recently Registered an Invention for a 
RAILWAY RUG or CARRIAGE WRAPPER. The in 
vention consists of the usual Railway Wrapper, with the 
addition of covering for the feet, shaped as slippers. These 
parts being lined with fur, form a most effectual protection 
— cold, without adding materially to the size 

Wrappers.—114, 116, 118, and 120, 
Cornhill, London 


R LADIES.—Woollen Cloth Mantles | 


trimmed, at half-a-guinea each ; 
also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladies and 
Children, at equally moderate prices. The LADIES’ CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent Street, and 29, 30, and 
31, Warwick Street HM. J. and D. NICOLL. N.B.—Great 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, &c. the 
Warerooms being needed by the great demerd for Ladies 


and Jackets, richly 


Clothes. 
‘OR GENTLEY 
‘ 
N ESSRS. Nit )OLL —~ a the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
and, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
ONE GUINEA 





NICOLL’'S well-known PALETOT, 
NICOLL ‘'S GUINEA TROUSERS, 
TES 





TWO GUINE 
and HALF GU INE A 





E TIM ATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
4 —This is the finest description of pure 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 

TEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—BURGUNDY, 
+ PORT, and SHERRY SACK, Prize Medal Wines of 
Paris Exhibition, Class XI. No. 3546, half-a-dozen of each 
packed in a handsome case and patent envelopes delivered 
free in any part of London for 28s. per dozen, bottles and all 
included.—F. W. Severs, 1, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, 
for cash only 

Cheques to be crossed to Sir 8. Scorr, 


(JONNOISSEURS of FINE 


re invited to test the quality of KOPKE 


Youths’ Cloth- 


Lavender dis 
It is 
on account 


Flowers, 157 








Bart. and Co 


OLD PORT 


RORIZ, King 





ston’s, 


Crofts’, and Sandeman’s WINES, a large stock of 
which we have in bottle, (and on view at any time,) at va 


rious ages The chief characteristics of the three latter are 
firmness, ruby colour, and concentration of flavour, without 
heat or hardness, the former being distinguished by vigour, 
fruitiness, and great delicacy Price, according to age 
to 72s. Parties in the country may rety on every care be 
taken to avoid injury in transit from exposure to the wea 
ther CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James's Street, 
London. N.B.—Carriage free to any part of Great Britain, 
and price currents gratis 


yee PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 

IN THE CRIMEA.—Pavt and Domryic Cot- 
NAGHI and Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers 
to her Majesty, beg to announce that they have pur- 
chased the Glass Negatives of the above valuable 
work, copies of which the y are now prepared to sell at 
a considerable reduction on the published price. 











In course of public ation, price 5s. each 1, , a Series of | 
JHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
d LIVING CELEBRITIES, 
By Mavi and PotysLank. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices, 
The Decemper Number contains : 
Professor GRAHAM, M.A. F.R.S, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
No. 1. Cont aining Professor Owen, F. 


R.S. &e. 


No. 2. - ‘he Right Hon. T. B. Macavtay. 

No, 3. on Ropert Srernenson, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S, &e. 

No. 4. a J. A. Rorsuck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &c. 

No. 5. we Sir B. C. Broprm, Bart. D.C.L. 
V.P.R.S. &c. 


No. 6. a E. H. Barry, Esq. hs 


No. 7. - SAMUEL WARREN, Esa, 'Q.c. M.P. 
London: MAvut and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch 
Street ; Davip Boevr, 86, Fleet Street; and all Book | 


and Printsellers, 


“4 ME RICA and ENGLAND,.—The RES- 
TORATION by the PEOPLE of the UNITED 
sT 2S to the BRITISH SOVEREIGN of the SHIP 
RESOLU TE at COWES, Dec. 16, 1856. Dedicated, 
by permission, to her Most Gracious Majesty. PAUL 
and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co. 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to announce 








Regent Street, are required as | 


of the | 
Regent Street ; and 22, | 


is. 6d. 4 pint, | 





— 


_ NEW “WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


EDUCATION OF CHARACT 


THE 


7s. 6d. 


WITH HINTS ON MORAL TRAINING. 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 


Author of ‘‘ The 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Women of England.” 


Albemarle Street. 





Uniform with ‘“ KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS.” 


Now ready, 

THE 
NOTICES 

By J. A. CROWE 


with Wood-cuts, 


and G, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


post 8vo. 12s. 


EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS: 


OF THEIR LIVES 


AND WORKS. 
B. CAVALCASELLE, 


Street. 





TEW ZEALAND.—The Useful Know- 


ledge Society’s MAP of NEW ZEALAND has re- 


4 
cently been thoroughly revised from the Admiralty 
Surveys, and additions in the interior by WALTER 
MANSELL, Esq. &e. &e Price, coloured, 9d plain, 


selected from the 
Price 3/. 3s. London: 
Cross. 


6d. The lI MIL Y ATLAS, Series, 
contains 80 Maps, and Index. 


E DWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing 


W AR WITH PERSIA.— The MA 
PERSIA, with Part of the OTTOMAN EM- 
By G. Lone, M Price 6¢. plain; 9d. co- 
Published in the Series of the Useful Know- 
Society. Can be obtained of all Booksellers. 
Series and price, a M ap of Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan, with Parts of Persia, okhara, and 
Sinde. London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, ¢ bering Cross; 
whose Catalogue of Maps can be had on application. 


iP’ LIVINGSTON’S DISCOVERIES 





PIRE. 

loured. 

ledge 
Also, 


same 


AFRICA.—The MAP of AFRICA, in the Se- 
ries designed and engraved by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, illustrates the route and 
discoveries of this distinguished traveller, from the 
maps in the possession of the Royal Geographical So- 

| ciety. Price, plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d, A List of 221 
Maps in this Series may be had upon application to 
Epwarp Sranxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, London; per post 
for 1 stamp. 


rhis day, royal Sve 
HE RUDIMENTS on 
GRAMMAR, By Jonun Hv tan, 
Vocal Music in King’s College. 


MUSICAL 


Professor of 


| sy the same Author, 
SHORT TREATISE ON THE STAVE, 2s. 
GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL HARMONY. 3s 


EXERCISES TO MUSICAL 
HARMONY 
| EXERCISES FOR THI 
} VOICE, For Seprene o 
tre ulto or Bass. . 6d. 
A Comple te ‘List of Mr. 
may be obtained of the 


GRAMMAR Ol 


CULTIVATION of the 
lenor. 2s. 6d. For Con- 


Hullah’s Publi 
Publishers. 


ations 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 21s. cloth gilt; 42s. in mo- 

rocco, by Hayday, handsomely printed in a clear 

} re: — type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac- 
| imi 


r ,HE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by J. Payne Coiirer, Esq ° 
Recently published, in 8vo. price l4s. cloth, the Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a lithographed 
fac-simile of the corrected folio of 1632 
TOTES and EMENDATIONS to the 
LY TEXT of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from Early 
Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632 
in the possession of J. Payne Couuier, Esq. F.S.A. 
Wauirtraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


BEAUTIFUL 


F.S.A 


AND USEFUL ¢ HRISTMAS 
*RESENT. 

Just published, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘KETCHES from LIFE. By HARRIET | 

MARTINEAU. Illustrated by William Banks. 

Ertract from Preface. 

| . ‘Sketches from Life’ is truly the description of 
these tales. ‘ Father d’Estélan’ is founded on an his- 
torical fact nearly two hundred years old. The rest 
have all fallen within my own cognizance in regard to 
their leading incidents, though I have ‘taken liberties 
in the mode of their presentment, for various reasons, 
and especially for the purposes of disguise, in con- 
sideration of the feelings of persons who might other- 


MAP of 


\ 


that they will shortly publish an ENGRAVING of the | Wise detect the originals of my portraits.” 
above subject, from the painting by WILLIAM SIMP- . Published by Wurrraker and Co London: Joun 
SON, the artist of the celebrated Sketches at the Seat Garnetr, Windermere; and may be had of all Book- 
of War. | sellers, 

Her Majesty has graciously granted facilities to- SIR GEO! {GE NICHOLLS’S * 

wards the painting of the picture, which will include |} mseeua ‘OL 1 HE BR hg POOR 
portraits of all the personages concerned in this very R. w ready ss 
important and unprecedented event. | oy , eae | 

The moment selected for the action of the picture is | ISTORY of the E NGL ISil POOR- 
that in which Captain Hartstein, having delivered, in LAW, in connexion with the Condition of the 
ever-memorable language, the message of goodwill with People. By Sir Grorcr Nicnoits, K.C.B. late Poor- 
which he had been charged by his countrymen, re- | law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor-law 
ceived her Majesty's emphatic reply, ‘Sir, I thank | Board, 
you. } Uniform with the above, &vo. 12s. 


The Engraving will be 
priees—Prints, 3/. 3s. ; 
before title, 8/. &s.; 
number, 12/. 12s. 

*,.* Subscribers’ names for copies of the plate (which 
will be delivered strictly according to the order of sub- 
scription) are solicited by Pav. and Dominic CoLNAGut 
and Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her 
Majesty; and Messrs. Luoyp Broruers and Co. Lud- 
gate Hill, 


published at the 
proofs with title, 5/. 5s 
artists’ proofs, very 


; proofs 
limited in 


following | 


NICHOLLS’ 
POOR-LAW, 
People. 


S HISTORY of the SCOTCH 


in connexion with the Condition of the 


Also, &vo. l4s. 
NICHOLLS’S HISTORY 

| POOR-LAW, in connexion with 
People. 

| Joun Mvrray, 


of the IRISH 


Albemarle Street ; and Kxicut and 


Co, Fleet Street, 


the Condition of the | 


Albemarle 
oe BRITISH ALMANACK 
FOR 1857. Price Is 


7 COMP ANION to the ALMANACK, 


aoe 


London 


ALMANACK AND COM 
in cloth, price 4s 

Knient and Co. 90, Fleet § 
and all Books« 


"ANION, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER O} 
WORDS 


HOUSEILOLD 

















This day is published, price 3d.; } i a 
containing the amount of One regu Number and 
a Ha 

\W RECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY 

being the Captain’s Accour the Great De- 
liver e of her Peon in an Open Boat at Sea 

tee co Words Office, 16, Wellington Street North, 

Strand. d every™ 
Just published, in square Svo .- icl | lds, 
the Second Edition, Ex 
YOETS AND STATESMI THEIR 
HOMES AND HAUNTS I t 1 by 19 
ghly-finished Engravings on Steel, in l yle; 

forming a handsome Chris s, New-\ l h- 

day Present, or Prize-book ; and kept ‘ norocs 

co, 2ls.; calf extra, 18s 

E. P. Wiiurams, Bride Court, Brid s I k- 

friars, London; and Eten College 
rHE NEW NOVEL OF FASHIONABLE LIFE 
Now ready a" = the Libraries t mut t 
un, ul 

hb PRANKHE. *; or the 
4 Baronet’s Daughter. By Captain ¢ > Aut 

of ** Nonpareil House,” &« 

** We suspect that the chief incidents of tl 

have been drawn from real life: f many of 

read like the narration of circumstat fw 

public a short time ago heard mut h, ul mented 

upon with severity Bell’s We J 
“7 el, full of striking and \ ed incident, 

actions of a tale of fashi lel tot 


excitement of an historical ron 
npers and Oriey, 50, Cond 


R’s GIFTS, 


London: SAt 


LLUSTRATED NEW YE. 


t Street. 





JOHN LEECH 

PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER, 
From the Collection of Mr. Punch By Joms 
Leecn Virst and Second Series e 12s. each 

Second Se 5 st shed. 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or Master 
Jacky’s Holidays. By Jonwn Lercu A Series of 
Plates, price 5s. 6d. plain ; 7s. 6d loured 

THE RISING GENERATION. By Joun 
Leecn. A Series of 12 coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

RICHARD DOYLE. 
rHE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRs. 

'B ROWN, JONES, and RK OB INSON. 
What they Saw and Did in Bel m, Germany 
Switzerland, and Italy. By Ricua /D Yu Int 
handsome 4to. vol, cloth extra price 2ls 

MANNERS and CUSTOMS th 
teegey oo With Extracts, by Percivar Leten, 
from * * Pips’s Diary.’ By Ricnarp Doyie. 1 vol 
hand somely bound, price 15s 

NATURE-PRINTING. 

FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, Nature- 
Printed by Henry Brappury With full Deserip- 
tions of their different Species and Varieties, by 
Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. and Edit »y Dr. Lixpiey. 
Complete in 1 large h tu half occo 

with 51 1 s in imper 
We must take this 

o tanical readers, anc 

rally, the magnificent p 


among 





st others at the heac 
t 











represen with the fidelity ure 
self, the I s of Great Britair Ireland. Mr. H 
Bradbury has successfully introduced s work 
the pe uliar mode of nature-print t pra ed in 
the Imperial Printing-office a by 
the most accurate and pleas f ot ning 


the portraits of botanical 
is in the highest degree inter 
plete manual ef the ferns pecu 
Edinburgh Reriew. 

Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Stre« 














Now 





fas) 


son 





. 
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— 
Now ready, in I6mo. with a Vignette by D. Maclise, 
: R.A. _ 5s. cloth ; or l2s. 6d. bound in morocco by 
Hay 

DORE S EPICUREAN, New Edition 
j with a Pr face and the Notes from the Colle¢ 
tive Edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, printed uni- 
formly with 


Moore's Lalla Rookh i . A lémo. 5s. 
cloth; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies,..... .. lémo, 5s 


cloth morocco, l2s. 6d 
Moore's Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs. 16mo. 5s 
cloth ; morocco, l2s. 6d. 
London: Loxnomayx, Brown, Green, LoncmMANs, 
and Ropers 


NEW WORK BY MR. JOUN WADI 
Just publ shed, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price Ls, 6d 
ear AND’S GREATNESS: its Riss 


J and Progress in Government, Laws, Religion, and 


Social Life Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures; Science, Literature, and t Arts, from the 
Earliest Period, to the Peace of Pa By Jouxn Wape, 
vV.P Institut d'Afrique, ( Hist« Section Paris 
Author of ** His tory and Polit | Philosophy of the 
Productive Classes,” of the ** Cabinet Lawyer,” Ne 
London: Lonemay, Browyx, Green, LonomMans 


and Roserts 
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This day, post Svo. 7s. 6d 


A NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
By DAVID JARDINE, Barrister-at-Law. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now ready, 


With Portrait of Lord Raglan and Plans, 


| 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS ; 
| OR THE REALITIES OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
By an OFFICER ON THE STAFF, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





NICOLAS’S SYNOPSIS OF THE PEERAGE. 


| 
Now ready ] 700 p Bvo. 30s. 


THE HIS TORIC PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. 


Exhibiting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and Present State 
of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this Country since the Conquest, 


With a Portrait of Sir Joshua Rey numerous 
—— and Vignett Eng 1 Wood, and | 
other Illustrations, in 1 vol. Sv 12s. 6d. cloth, 

Sit JOSHU REYNOLDS and his | 

WORKS: with Gleanir f Diary and 

Unpublished MSs. and from othe By Wu- 

tum Corron, M.A. of the Universit Oxford. Edited 

by ond Burnet, F.R.S, Aut! i R rrandt and 
his Works,” & 


Also nearly ready, 1 “ 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE f sIR JOSHUA 
RET HOLESS PORTRAITS 
Le 


don: LONGMAN ye ( 7 GMANS, 
and Ro 
LLUSTRATED BOOKS | suitable for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS a NEW YEAR'S 


GIFTS, by WILLIAM and MARY HOWIT' 
By WILLIAM HOWIT'1I 


VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, 2 vols. square 
The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND , 21 
The ee ae BOOK Feap S8vo. 6s 
By MARY HOWIT'! 
Tr! ne sere peccalindllgy a s e 16 bs 
London own, G x, I MANS 
por Ror 


NEW — K BY DR JOHN YOUNG 
Just publis! l. pe / 


pue MYSTERY ; or Evil and God. By 


Joun Youne, LL.D. Aut : c} t of 
History, 78. 6d 
Extract of a Letter f 1 t Sir W. ITay 
Bart. Profe ti ii M y the Uni- 
r ty of 1 rgh I ‘ 
great inter 1 u t th wl 
the question is treated \ 
tf the best tn s - 
veared uy t iby 
] lon: I ] ( MA 


md Ropt s 

NEW AFRICAN TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN 
BURTON 

8vo. with Maps and Coloured Plat | 


pre SST FOOTSTEPS in EAST AFRICA 


or an Exploration of Hara By Ricuarp | 
Burrox, Bombay Army; Auth ofa Pilgrimage t« 
Medina and Mecca,” &« 
* This book is a curious record of 1 us enter- 
prise. The traveller penetrated into places hitherto 
nex plored saw races very little knowr in a great 
risk and endured some privation and lays the whol 
eae e before us in a frank, n ly, colloquial 
fashic Athenaum. 


oe te LoneMaNn, Brows, Green, LonoMans, 
and Roberts 


THE NEW NOVELS 
Now ready, at all t Lil 


R OSA GRAY. By the Author of 


Anne Dysart,”’ &« 
** One of the most charming books of the season, and 
worthy of the author’s former work John Buil 


SABEL; the Young Wife and the 
Old Love. By J. C. JeArrreson, Author of ** Crewe 
Rise.” 3 vols 


* Isabel’ is a novel in which the author of ‘ Crewe 
Rise’ maintains the good position t work ob- 
tained for him Examine 

The present work we are satisfied will keep up the 
popularity of Mr. Jeattreson’s pen It abounds in 
clever and sarcastic kete he f ty It touche 
m social questions and party divisions, and lets you 

o the habits of legislator di lite ymen, Su 
a novel is sure to take j B 


By Mrs. Go \ 
A qennens aang rhere is are ttl igh- 
ea ch bespeaks it the work of a gentlewoman,’ 


henwum, 


THE. GE NERAL’ DAUGHTER. 


ipt. Brook J Kx GH 


W! LD FLOWER. By the Author 
of the House of El , 3 vol Just 
ready 


IL LIESLEAF. By the Author of 
* Margaret Maitla: 1.” Cheap Edit 1 vol. Gs, 
Also, now ready, in | vol. w 
10s. 6d. bound, 

AND PENCIL PICTURES, 
By Thomas He 
his prose, Thomas Hood the 
ine tly announces himself to be his father’s 
nawem., 
Hversr and Buackett, Publishers, Successors to 
H, Corsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 





Being a New Edition of 
“THE SYNOPSIS OF THE PEERAGE OF ENGLAND.” 
By the late Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, 
Revised, Corrected and Continued to the Present Time, including all recent 
Creations, Extinctions, Deaths, &c. 
By WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. Somerset Herald, 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





Uniform with ““ HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS.” 


Chis day, to be completed in Ten Mont Voluw ‘ wn &vo. 6s. each, Vol. I. of 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 
mm 7 THQ yom ) ) ‘ TAT Qa 
THE LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 
From the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. 
| By the Right Hon, JOIIN, LORD CAMPRELTI, 1.1.1. Chief Justice of England, 
\ New Edition of ‘Tur Lives or tue CHANCELLORS’ being called for, I have employed this 
Long Vacation in carefully revising the whok rk, and I now offer it to the public in as perfect a 
state as I can hope that it may ever attain. The minute criticisms which it has undergone in print, 
the private communications which I have received from friendly readers, and my own subsequent 
. have enabled me to correct various mistakes in the text, and to enrich the notes with 
illustrations and references.’’— Extract from Preface. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Complete in Twelve Single Volume 18s. or Six Double ones, 1/7. 1s. cloth lettere« 


DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


CONTENTS : 


The Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds Weather Prognostics—Popular Fallacies in Physical 
Science—Latitudes and Longitudes—Lunar Influences—Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars— 
Railway Accidents. 


Light—Common Things Air—Locomotion in the United States—Cometary Influences—Common 
Things : Water—The Potter’s Art—Common Things: Fire. 
Locomotion and Transport, their Influence and Progress—The Moon—Common Thin the Earth— 


Electric Telegraph—Terrestrial Heat 

The Sun—Earthquakes and Voleanoes—The Barometer—The Safety Lamp—Whitworth’s Micrometric 
Apparatus—Steam 

Steam-engine—The Eye—The Atmosphere—Time—Pumps—Spectacles—Kaleidoscop« 

Clocks and Watches—Microscopie Drawing and Engraving—The Locomotive—The Thermometer— 
New Planets—Leverrier and Adams’s Planet Magnitude and Minutencss, 

Common Things: the Almanack—Optical Images—How to Observe the Heavens—Common Things : 
the Looking-Glass—The Stellar Universe—The Tides. 

ymmon Things : Man—Stellar Universe (concluded)—Magnifying-G lasses Instinct and Intelligence 
Solar Microscope—Camera Obseur Camera Lucida—Magic Lantern. 
The Microscope—White Ants—Surface of the Earth—Scienee and Poetry. 
The Bee—Steam Navigation—Electro-Motive Power—Thunder and Lightning, and the Aurora 


The Printing Press—The Crust of the Earth, or First Notions of Geology—Comets The Stereoscope. 
The Preadamite Earth—Eclipses—Sound. 
rk, bound in six volumes, costs but the price of a ‘ Keepsake’; and, whether we consider the 


or the durable interest of the matter, we must 
d by people of 


* The whole we 






| liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the rm of the writing 
express our belief that there is hardly to be found among the new books one that would be welcome 
so many ages and classes as a valuable present.”—Eramimer,. 


London: WALTON and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, 
| Paternoster Row, 
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Third Edition, 3s. 
7 NGLISH SY NONYMS. Edited by 
R. Wuartety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. a 
OMPENSATION. A Story of Real Life 


Thirty Years Ago. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Str: and. 
This day, “Second I E dition, revised, ‘Ovo. ‘10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations 


by Ricuarp Waartety, D.D. Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
London : Joux . £ 


v. Panuee and Sox, West Strand. 


7s. 6d. 
A Leaf from oe 
By an Old 


ost Svo. 

HE ENI G MA. 
Archives of the Wolchorley House. 
Chronicier. 
London: 


Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Joun W. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
OEMS A } SON 
By James M‘Doveatt. 
Artruvur Hatt, V IRTUB, and | Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


7s. 6a. 


d. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. neat cloth, price 
uniform with “ Clarinda Singlehart, “ Ke 
HE GOOD OLD TIMES. A Tale of 
Auvergne. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Arruvur Hawi, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. ; 
HATTERTON: 


) By the Rey. 8. R. Marrianp, 
B.A. 


an Essay. 
D.D. F.R.S. and 


__Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price ls, 
i ios BALLOT: a Conservative Measure. 
By Sir Arruvr HatiaM Exton, Bart. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; Kerscake, Bristol; and 
all Booksellers. 


‘NEW — BY JACOB a M. 
his day published, price 8. : 
] ETTERS ON THE PURCHASE 
d SYSTEM. By Jacon Omnicom. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day GOSPEL d, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
i he GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A Series 
of Discourses. By Freprerick Denison Mav- 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cambridge: MAcmIL.an and Co, 


RICE, 
Early in January will be ‘a in 8vo, 
N: APOLEON the THIRD; a Review of 
F | his Life, Character, and Policy: with Extracts 
from his Writings and Speeches, and Reference to 
Contemporary Opinions. By a British Officer. 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, LoNGMANS, 
and Rose RTS. 








price Se 


Latel 


OE 


published. in feap fun 
By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
Second Series. 
Uniform with the above, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
A Second Edition of the First Series of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S POEMS. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LoNGMANs, 
and Roper 








Now ready, Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, Wood-cuts, post &vo. 9s. 
eat IN SPORT, MADE 

SCIENCE IN EARNEST: being at attempt to 
implant in the young mind the First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy by the aid of the popular toys and 
sports of youth. 


_Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


in’s STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANVARY. 


UTHE R’S TABLE-TALK, 

4 and Edited by Wa. Hazurrr. New Edition. 

which is added, ** The Life of Luther,” by Alexander 

Chalmers, with Additions from Michelet and Andin, 

and fiue Portrait after Lucas Kranach. Post 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6a. 

Henry G. 


To 


York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun, 


Second Edition, with many New Re we a ice 58. 
YRAIGCROOK CASTLE, 
y) GERALD MASSEY’S NEW aa ME 

OF POEMS, 

** Let us not omit to recommend this book in its re- 
vised and sensibly improved form as one of the gift- 
books of the season.”—Kraminer. 

Davip Bocve, 86, Fleet Street. 
bot ICE, 

all the Libraries in Town and Country, 
BULWER LYTTON’S NEW 


Now re ady at 
NOVEL 


| ADY 
4 . 
“VERY SUCCESSFUL.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. embellished with 4 Engravings. 
Price 1/. lls. 6d, 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
RK. CLarks, Caxton’s Head, Taunton. 
Imme diate orders are necessary to secure copies. 


Now ready, price 10s. cloth, ‘Vol. ‘III. of the 
YCLOPA:DIA of BIOGRAPHY. Con- 
J ducted by Cuarters Kyienr. This, the Third 
Division of the English C yelopwedia, will form a com- 
plete Biographical Dictionary, including all those 
living names which must here after find a place in the 
history of Politics, Religion, Literature, Arts and 
iences, &c. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Stre et. 
THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 
Just published, in 2 vols. _ with Portrait, price 


36s. 
HE LIFE 


London ; F. 


5 


AND CORRESPONDE NCE 
OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 
G.C.B, late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of Bombay ; 
from Unpublished Letters and Journals. By Joun 
Ww ILLIAM Kaye, Author of the “* Life of L ord Metcalfe,” 
* The History of the War in Affghanistan,” &c. 
London: Sairn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


i 











Translated | 


| ¢@ 


| 


age a RGH R E V IEW, No, CCXIIL— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers on or BEFORE ['vespay, JAnvary 6, 1857. 


London : Loyeman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 
TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, for 
Janvany, will Conrarn: 
THE POLITICAL DICTATORSHIP of LORD 


PALMERSTON, 
LORD DALHOUSIE’S FINANCIAL 
NEXATION POLICY 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
With Critical Reviews of the 

Quarter. 
Boswortn and Harrison, 


ESTMINSTER 

NEW SERIES. 

JANUARY 1857. 
CONTENTS : 


and AN- 


New Books of the 
215, Regent Street. 
REVIEW. 


Pri 


London: 


re 6s. 


No. XXI. 


1. Worldliness and Other-Worldliness: the Poet 
Young. 

2. Capabilities and Disabilities of Women. 

3. English Law: its Oppression and Confusion. 

4. State of Parties in Italy since 1848. 

5. Revision of the English Bible. 

6. Herat and the Persian War. 

7. Boiling Water. 

8. The Mysteries of Cefalonia. 


‘ontemporary Literature : 1. Theology and Philosophy 
—2. Politics and Education—3. Science istory, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Joun CnapMan, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 


PRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
) No. XLIX. price 6%. will be published Jan. 1 


CONTENTS : 


1. Sir Edward Coke’s Great Oyer of Poisoning. 
2. The Smoke Nuisance : its Cause and Cure. 
3. Cornelius Agrippa, 

4. Coal Mines and their Accidents. 

5. The Mosaic Dispensation and Christianity. 
6. Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich. 

7. The Bourse of Paris in 1790, 1800, and 1856. 
8. American Democracy and the Slave Power. 
9. The Doctrine of Inspiration. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; and Simpkix, MArsHaLL, and Co, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 

ISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


i 


XXIV. Vol. VI. price 2s. 6d. ; post, 3s. 
CONTENTS : 
Article 1. Odd Phases in Literature: Second 


Paper. 2. Recent Legislation. 3. Woman's Work; 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sisters of Charity,” and ‘* Com- 
munion of Labour.” The National Reformatory 
Union: the Bristol Meeting. 5. Novels of the Season. 

The Irish Census. 7. Mr. Miall and his Policy. 8 
Theatres and Actors: Singers and Musicians. 9. 
Mettray: its Services and its Rewards. 10. Quarterly 


Record of the Progr: 

Prison Discipline. 
Dublin: W. B. Keury, 8, Grafton Street ; London: 
Spires, MARSHALI and Cc 0. 5 and all Bookse llers. 


ss of Retormatory Schools and of 


the 


VII. 


On December 31 will be published, price 58. 


N ATIONAL REVIEW, No. 

L CONTENTS : 

. William Wordsworth. 

The Relations of Religion to Art. 

Balzac en Pantoufies. By Léon Gozlan. 

Mr. Spurgeon and his Popul arity. 

. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of Ger- 
many. 


Ut de CS ee 


6. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 

7. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Companies in 
France. 

8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

9. The Approaching Slave Empire of the West. 

10. Books suitable for Reading Societies. 


Piceadi lly. 


SCOTL, AND. 


CHarMan and Har, 193, 


AGRICULTURAL 
No 
OURNAL 


and the T 





Bg Sang Sameeng 
. for Janu 
of AGRICULTURE, 


unsactions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Socic , will contain the Report en the Statis- 
tics of Scotch Agricultme for 1856. Price 3s.; free by 
post, 3s. 4d. Annual 12s. published 
Quarterly. 

Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, 


Subscription, 


Edinburgh & London. 


Just published, price 4s. 6a. 
VHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 


J LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
VOLUMI va 
Also, Part XXXVI. for Janvary, with Title and 
Index, price 8¢ 


Il. price 7d. of 
INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE, 

New and Greatly Improved Edition. 


Part 
} = 


Volume IIT. price 7s. cloth lettered 


| IFE and WORKS of ROBERT 
4 BURNS. Edited by Roverr Cnampers, Li- 
brary Edition. Elegantly printed in demy 8vo. with 


Wood Engravings. 
Also, Part VIII. price 2s. 6d 
completed in 10 Monthly Parte, at 
forming 4 Volumes 


ro be 2s. 6d. each, 


Now_complete, in = sy 2, pote e 188, 


- . .% » re r ra ‘ 
HA KSPERE’s s W ORKS—( HAM- 
gg BERS’S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S 
CABINET EDITION, With Supplementary Notes 
and Wood Engravings. ‘ 


Vol. XII. 
T 


; or paper 


just issued. 
Part XXV pric % 
HE PICTORIAL TIS TOR Y of ENG- 
LAND, brought up to the Russian War. 
Revised under the care of Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 








| 
i 
| 
| 





MAGAZINE, for 


Price 2s, 6d, 


LAC KW 00D’s 
Janvary 1857. No. CCCCXCV. 
CONTENTS : 
Scenes of Clerical Life. No. I. 
of the Reverend Amos Barton. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning—Aurora Leigh. 
The Athelings; or the Three Gifts. Part VITT, 
New Facts and Old Fancies about Sea Anemones, 
A Christmas Tale. 
Routine. 
John Decastro; 
Maid Barbara. 
European Politics. 
Wiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 


PrRASER'S MAGAZINE, for Janvanr 


1857, price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 


The Sad Fortunes 


a Quaint Rechauffe. 


The Interpreter: a Tale of | Sermons and Sermonizers, 
the War. By G. J.| Sketches and Studies from 
Whyte Melville, Author jelgium. Bruges from 
of ** Digby Grand,” &c. the Belfry Tower. 

Part I. The King of Denmark's 
Tuscan Proverbs. Ride. Translated from 
Ticket-of-Leave. the Original Danish by 
A ‘Trip to Scotland. the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Cornelius Agrippa and the| A Staff-Officeron the War 

Alchemists. in the Crimea. 

A Visit to a Model Farm} The Tea-Table. An Un- 
in Asia Minor. published Poem. By 


Archbishop Whately on Hartley Coleridge 
Bacon. The Triumph of Barbar- 
The Last Salmon before ism. By a New Yorker. 
Close Time. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

No. CCLXXXIX. Janvary 1857, 
CONTENTS : 

The Second Congress and the Principalities. 


I 


price 2s. 6d, 


A Story for the New Year. 

University Essays 

The Doctor of Phil yssophy. Chaps. III. IV. and V. 
The New Atlas-System of Mr. Keith Johnston. 
The Fortunes of Glencore. Chaps. XLI. XLII. 


and XLIIT. 





Isaac Weld, Esq. M.R.I.A. V.P.R.D.S, 

John Twiller. Chaps. VII. to XI. 

Poetry : Peace in the Vale. 

The Rides and Reveries of Mr. AZsop Smith. Con- 
tinued, 

Oude, as a Kingdom. 

Dublin: Hopees, Smirtu, and Co. 104, Grafton 
Street; Hurst and Briackerr, London; MENzIes, 
Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 

\OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 

J) GAZINE, Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, 
Esq. 

. Conrents for Janvary. No, CCCCXXXIII. 
Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 

Lost and Found, By the Author of“ Ashley.” 
The Tiger-killer. 

Reeent Discoveries in the Holy Land. 

The Magic Bell. By Uncle Adam. 

A Swedish Voyage Round the Werld. Translated 

by Mrs. Bus hhy 
Joshua Tubbs. By E. P. Rowsell. 


History of the Newspaper Press. By Alexander 
Andrews. 
Ihe Talker and the Worker. By J. E. Carpenter. 


An Italian Skete h—1855. 
Mr. Thac keray’s Novels. 
Venedey’s History of the German Nation. 
Diplomacy—Foreign Affai By Cyrus Redding. 
CuapMaN and HA, 193, Piece adilly. 
* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


eee MISCELLA 
Price 


2s. 6d. 
wrs for JANUARY 


By Florentia. 





NY. 


No. CCXLI, 


Conti 


How the World Wags. 
The Millionaire of Mincing Lane: a Tale of the 
limes. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. I. 11. and 


The Second Congress. 








Hudibrastics. By Captain Medwin. 

Anecdotes of the Parisian Theatres, 

Legend of the Enchanted Hare of the Ardennes. 

Su By Materfamilias. 

Do he Dun, 

What we Saw and Did in Peat to Baktchi-Sarai, 
I'choufout-Kaleh, Simpheropol, and the Alma 

i Taking of the Wasps’ Nest. By Charles W. 
Jayne 

Gallery of Theatrical Portraits. 1. Wm. Farren. 
By T. P. Grinsted, 

Shakspeareana: Collier and Coleridge. 

ri Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Esq. Concluding Chapters. 

Tendon: Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


RT-JOURNAL, for JANvVARY, 


2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 


price 














a jook of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, illustrated, 
Botany as Applied to the Arts by C. Dresser, il 
trated, 
The Crystal Palace, by the Rev. C. Boutell, illus- 
trated 
Visits to ‘e ite Galleries: the Collection of E. 
knell, > 
of bic tures and the Painters, by an Old 
Pravell 
Appl tions of Ma chine ry to Art-Manufacture, 
by R. Hunt, F.R.S 
British Artists, their Style and Character: W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A 
“The Turner ¢ ollect tion” “The Art-Treasures 

Exhibition at Manchester” The Soulage Collec- 

tion”; ** Alnwick Cas tle and its Decorations"; ‘* The 

Ar tural Museum,’ * &e 
Phe Roval Pictures are ‘Ch arity ” by Van Fycken, 

and “St. Mark’s: the Bucentau y Canaletto. The 

Engraved Sculptureis ‘* The a 3t of the Queen,” by 

J. Durham, 

Vier ind Co. 25, Paternoster Row, London; and all 

Booksellers 
Now udy, ART-JOURNAL for 1856, 1/. 11s. 6¢. 
. cloth gilt. 

Loadon Printed by Josern C LAYTON, of 320, Strand, in the 
( it Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Cray 
ron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the e Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 


afyresaid Joszru Crayvron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Sarvaoar, 27th Decsmoune 1856. 











